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TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


SUMMER TUITION sy E. BR. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS propose to read with a very small number of private pupils during nine weeks of the 


Summer vacation. 


e ladies could be received into his house. He desires only such pupils as are prepared 


to follow his instructions earnestly and ~ pent and,—as the number received.will be so small,—fair compen- 


Or Dr. H. would arrange to go with a small party t¢ Wiemlace in the 


North. 


NEW BOOKS and 
Wells’s Natural Philosophy. 


New Edition. With many new Engravings, care- 
fully revised and re-edited in accordance with the 
latest results of Scientific Discovery and Research. 
By WorrHINGTON C. Forp. 

This work enjoyed, for many years, a national repu- 


on tation for its general excellence as a text-book, and the 

Apply before May 1, to EK. O8r wy aR ublishers hope that in its new and correct form it 
129 West Chester Park, March 6, 1880. Py 41835 regain popularity. 

ee ‘ Alu pin order to meet the wishes of some teachers, the 


\ \ 


C. W. HAGAR’S 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


Read carefully my Special Offers to Teachers, as found on first page of National Journal of Education of 
March 4, and also the new advertisements that will appear on the first page of this paper March 25. 


ADDITIONAL OFFER. 


To those who wish to také any one of the 
following papers in connection with the 
Teacher’s Companien 
we offer the following very liberal rates. 
All orders in acco ce with this offer 
must be sent direct to me. Receipts for all 


Teacher’s 


Teacher’s 


Teacher’s Companion........ 


The New York School Bulletin........ $1.00 
Address, Cc. HAGAR, The Teacher’s $1.00 | Both... 
School Agency, Plattsburgh, N. | Teacher’s Companion.......-...- 50 


READ THE FOLLOWINC NOTE. 


We have received copies of the TEACHER’S COMPANION from Mr. » and can pronounce it an inte 


Regular Price. 

National Journal of Education....... 03.38 } Both... $2.65 
Primary Teacher ...... $1.00 | Both... $1.25 
New Yerk School Journal..........--- $2.00 | Both... $2.15 


resti 


ng 
and practical educational paper, full of choice original and selected articles. We deem it doubly worth the sub- 


scription price to any teacher or student. The offers which Mr. 7 gi makes to teachers are certain 


ly very 
he 


liberal, and k from pap copes any offer he makes ully carried out. The books 
advertises ae peer mt > and should be in the hands of every teacher. All orders for books and papers should be 
sent to him.— National Journal of Education. 21a 


+ok has been issued, also, in two parts, each complete 


rf itself and treating of its special subjects. ns, 
a 


vt First includes the discussion of Matter and its 
general properties, the attraction of Gravitation, and 
the ——T principles of Pneumatics, Hydraulics, 
and Hydrostatics; while Part Two comprises the theory 
of forces known as Heat, Light, Electricity, and Mag- 
netism, together with the principles of Acoustics. 
By mail, for examination, with a view to introduction, 
Part I., 45 ets.; Part 11., 55 ets. Complete, $1.00. 


Swinton’s New Word Analysis. 

The present book is not so much a revision as a com- 
plete new modeling of the Word Analysis, care being 
taken to preserve the ys age e methods of study of the 
older work; but with this nine-tenths of the matter is 
new. As examples of the fresh material, it may be 
stated that the two score Latin roots in the original 
work have been raised to 300, and new sections in 
Greek and Anglo-Saxon derivatives have been added. 

Price, for introduction and examination, 29¢, a copy. 


Gray’s Structural Botany ; 
or, ORGANOGRAPHY ON THE BASIS OF 
MURPHOLOGY. To which is added the principles 
of Taxonomy and Phy phy, and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. 1 vol. Profusely illustrated. 
442 pages. Cloth. 
Single copies sent to teachers, if desired for examin- 
ation with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.25. 
The present edition is not simply a reissue, but has 
been entirely rewritten, and the compass of the work 
reatly extended, so much so as to require its division 
nto several volumes, each a distinct treatise in itself. 
The volume now published is, therefore, marked Part 
I., and its descriptive title is ‘‘ Structural Botany; or, 
oO ogre on the Basis of Morphology; to which is 
added the principles of Taxonomy and Phytography, 
and a Glossary of Botanical Terms.” All that is neces- 
sary to guide the student to a knowledge of the struc- 
ture of phenogamous plants, and thus to prepare him 
for the scientific study of systematic botany, is here 
resented with the utmost clearness and precision, the 
xt being profusely illustrated with well - executed 
wood-cuts. 


GEO. B. DAMON, Gen’! Agt., 14 Milk St., Boston. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Dana’s Manual of Geology. 
A THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 

In this edition the section on kinds of rocks has been 
chan throughout ; the dynamical part has been 
mostly rewritten, and has become — one-half, 
besides receiving brief bibliographic lists illustrating its 
more important doctrines, and aay additions to its 
figures; and the historical geology, while only partially 
revised, has been greatly modified with reference to 
Green Mountain geology, American fossil vertebrates, 
and the glacial and champlain periods of the Quater- 
nary. In addition, the work is now supplemented 
through the gift of Prof. Marsh, by twelve plates o 
figures illustrating epecien of reptiles, birds, mammals, 
from the Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary formations 
west of the Mississippi. 

The general plan of the work remains unchanged. 


The Progressive Glee and Chorus 
BOOK ; consisting chiefly of Music selected from 
the best German, English, and Italian Authors, 
adapted for use in High Schools, advanced Singing 
Classes, and Musical jeties. Arranged and con- 

osed by GEORGE B. Loomis. Designed to follow 
mis’s Progressive Music Lesson Series. Boards, 
leather back. 256 pages. 

Liberal terms will be made for introductory supplies 
into schools, and —— copies will be sent post paid on 
receipt of 50 cts., if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. 

The educational character of this book is apparent 
in glancing over the elementary department, where 
several new features not heretofore presented are em- 
braced. Among these may be mentioned the names 
and compass of different kinds of voices, and instru- 
ments, classification of collections of voices, musical 
instruments, illustrations of many of the instruments 
named, number and kind of instruments used in or- 
chestras and bands of various sizes, brief descriptions 
of the different kinds of musical compositions, sacred 
and secular. These are followed by a short chapter on 
Harmony, treating on the use of the chords most fre- 

uently employed in music. A few brief biographical 

sketches of the most note< composers, followed by a 


a 
The Song Department consists of three or four- 
music, secular and sacred, selected, composed and ar- 
ranged from the compositions of a great number of the 
most famous composers, German, Italian, and English, 
The music is varied and fresh in character, and alto- 
gether is most admirably adapted for use in high and 
normal schools, the home, advanced singing classes, and 
musical societies and conventions, and wherever good 
music, of a moderately difficult character, is wanted. 


*.* Descriptive Circulars, with terms for introduction, will be forwarded on application, 
. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


138 & 140 Grand Street, New Vork. 


Ward's Museum of Mineralogy, Geology, and Zoology, 


A COMMERCIAL NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT, 


; NO. 2 COLLEGE AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SYSTEMATIC CABINETS in the above Sciences are made for ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, and UNIVERSITIES, at prices ranging from $500 to $10,000 or 


more. 


Especial attention is given to this Department, and Estimates and Plans given for large collections. 


A large selection is also offered of INDIVIDUAL SPECIMENS of a choice character, in each Division, as noted below: 


Minerals. 
Rocks. 

Fossils. 
Casts of Fo 


A full series of Rocks from all Formations and all Countries. 
special lithological interest are fully represented. Catalogue. 


Stuffed Animals. 


alcohol. A large assortment of foreign Birds’ Eggs. Catalogues. 


Th f Minerals contains beautiful, choice specimens of all the more important species of Spars, 

Soldeesed heneibenn and Foreign localities, ‘including the mining districts of Cornwall, Saxony and Hungary, Lake 

Granites, Porphyries, Serpentine’, Slates, Marbles, Sandstones, Conglomerates, and all other varieties of 


A very extensive stock of Fossil or Organic Remains, from all the great Geological 

noids, Echinoids, Brachiopods, Gasteropods, Orthoceras, Nautilus, Ammonites, Tr 
The Casts of Celebrated Fossils from the Royal Museums of Europe and from the chief cabinets of America, comprise about 800 of the most perfect 
specimens of the most important forms known to Geological Science. Icthyosaurus, Plesiosaurus, 
therium, Mastodon, and other great monsters of olden time. Illustrated descriptive catalogues. 
Stuffed specimens of Fishes, Batrachians, Saurians, 
of Genera and Species. These are very carefully mounted, 


Ophidians, Chelonians, Birds and Mammals in eve 
and accurately determined. Also Skins of the same, and many kinds preserved in 


Earthy Minerals, Ores, and other classes, from many 
Superior, etc. Catalogue. 


riods. Choice can be given among many thousand specimens of fossil Corals, Cri- 
lobites and other Crustaceans, Fishes, Sauri 


s, Bird and Mammalian Remains, etc. 


Pterodactyle, Iguanodon, Megatherium, Deino- 


Natural Order, and in great abundance 


f all c!s<ses and orders throughout the entire Vertebrate Series. These are beautifully and scientifically prepared, and are furnished 
Skeletons. ‘en or disarticulste, as may be desired. An enumerative catalogue of the Skeletons and Skulls. 


Invertebrates. 


The series of Sponges, Gorgonia, Corals, Asteridz, Echinoidea, Shells, Crustaceans and other Invertebrates, is at the present time unusually rich. 
They are both dry and preserved in spirits. Gatalogue. 


ANATOMICAL PREPARATIONS and HUMAN SKELETONS. A large assortment. Catalogue. 


X@~ It is intended to keep in store, so far as practicable, all Natural Science Specimens required by Teachers and Museums. Send forcircular. My Catalogues of 


- Special Departments will be mailed to all parties requesting them and inclosing price of same. 


Specimens, they will be sent gratis. 


Letters concerning Minerals, Rocks, Fossils, and Archeological Specimens, address to WARD & HOWELL 


Address 


(To Teachers requesting them, with the intent expressed to 


Prof. HENRY A. WARD, Rochester, » Ve 
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R. & J. BECK, BAKER, PRATT &CO. | A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates. 


Manufacturin £ 0 pt icians, SCHOOL FURNISHERS, | 118 DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT 18 COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 


Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 &144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 


NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM, 


1616 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Manufact’rs of the celebrated Physicians alone have prescribed 193 ,420 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 
Offer the largest, best assorted, and cheapest sotck of “Triumph” & “ Triumph Study” body; relieves debility or nervousness ; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of children; strengthens the 
MICROSCOPES anv ACCESSORIES, ; SCHOOL DESKS, digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 
MOUNTING-IMPLEMENTS Anp MATERIALS, Dealers in KERCHANDISE, | bave been carried off by disease or overwork. F. CROSRY, 
PREPARED OBJECTS, Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 666 Sixth Avenue, New Work, 
THERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, COMPASSES, | over 300 illustrations. r 285 gy For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, $1.00. 245 


SPECTACLES, OPERA-GLASSES 


TELESCOPES, ' WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
To be found in this country. THE 47 Franklin St., Boston. 
ww Condensed and Illustrated Circular sent to any ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Prono 
un- 
address by mail, FREE. Full Illustrated Catalogue of e THE SCHOOLS cing Spelling-Book. 


150 pages for three stamps. 252 2z t 
— aoe New Process of oe Copying without the Use of Acids or a Press. OF BOSTON: ey el 
e FERRY &tz 100 Copies of any Original Writing or Drawing in Twenty Minutes. The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced’ Spell- 
Co Invaluable to School Superintendents and Teachers Written, Elementary, ing-Book. 
in Preparing Examination and Test Papers | and Primary, "| Rie Bie Bie. 
S > The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process, and the only ones who can obtain 
a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph here and in Europe has caused 5 
IAT AE. hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for sale, which have disgusted many with the process;| 3 
q Ss Ys to all such we say give the Hektograph a trial, and if not better than any other you need not keep it. ham aoa. see ae 5 G > 
gat OR 1880 = Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. Buy the genuine one| © & Hy os 2 &5 BS AEH mE m 
about 200 pages, and fall descriptions wad oF The Ink can be washed off as from a common slate. It is the best Copying Pad in the world, and the only one 3 m mi 
300 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Plants, that has any practical value. We guarantee satisfaction, and allow trial before payment. 4 te > g 3 re) 
D, M. FERRY & 00., Detroit, Mich AL80, HEKTOGRAPH CO., 0: 
HALL & -BENJAMIN, 44 Bromfield street, Boston. 256 & 94 Church Street. New York. 3 + 
191 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK,| 155 Monroe street, Chicago. [256 1] 
CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, | 9... The Best School and Drawing Pencils! |" 32522 O 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS,3 fs “VS Ons 2 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., OF 
Large New Illustrated and Priced Catalogue =TEACHERS, Scholars, Professors, Artists, and = 
Sent free on receipt of 25 cts. 221 others requiring a good Pencil should ask for 2 Bo 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


93 

“AMERICAN, «| Gloves, Wands, Rings, Foot Balle, 
Athletic Lacrosse Bats, Shoes, Base - Balls, 

Tights, Shirts, Trunks, Hose, Foils, 


made by the American Lead Pencil Co, The quality is Masks, Badges, Books. 
Ne 2 guaranteed EQUAL, and many experts pronounce them GOODYEAR’S | BANNERS 
< 4 SUPERIOR, to any others made. G ood s POCKET AND 
485 BROADWA For Illustrated Catalogue and samples address Ph 
2wieowf 483 & 485 Broadway, NEW YORE. | CURT W. MEYER, 
— 182 Broapway, New York 
— BY — THE BEST TRUSS , , 
PHILOSOP HICAL H. B.& W.0 EVER USED. and Chemical Apparatus. 
CHEMICAL a worn with per 
Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use.| A P P A RA TUS, Rat harden orci © under the 
Importers, strain. at GREATLY 
118 te" 26 Bromfield 8t., Boston. | Astic TRUSS CO., 68 Broadway, N.Y. 25022 


528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished RS ESR 


FROST & ADAMS, 
Importers and Dealers in 


‘Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 

33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON. = 

150 Tremont St. m B oston, Apparatus, as above. 257 eow dl 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, | School, Hall, and Offer} 4 
73 Fulton Street, Boston.| FURNITURE, W 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, Of the most improved pat 4 
Send for illustrated New-England School Furnishing Best Known. Estas 1824 


31 Pranklin 8t., Boston. 


A. A. WALKER & CO. 


STEEL PENS. 
\VORITE 


ALL MATERIALS FOR 
THE ESTEY ORGAN 
AND HIS OTHER 


Ol, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painting, 
AXD - Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c. 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, ‘S 
= SOLD ov ALL DEALERS me WORLD. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
AVOI D annoyance of chalk-dust by Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
rews Dustless Eraser. Most durable Eras Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 


er in market. Send 15c. for sample to BAKER, PRAT1 aday athome. Samples worth $5free | a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit WARRANTED. Catal . t Free. 
Furnishers, 142 anh 144 Grand Btu NY, | DD tO D2O addeons & bon, Portland, Me 966 Gon Portleed Me VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 


0 
FORSALE BY Al EALERY i 
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IN THE BEGINNING. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 
What force in creation’s dower 
To lay its foundations, whether 
Bastions of one tower 
Bolting its walls together, 

Or bands of colossal power 

Are stretched for a planet’s tether! 
Atom to atom clinging, 

Planet to planet swinging, 

Outer darkness alluring, 

Suns centripetal pourin 

Light through elastic ether, 
Firmament upper and nether! 


Magnetic poles are burning, 
Electric wheels are turning, 
Spinning adamant cables 
Stranger than myths or fables; 
Swifter than weaver’s shuttle 
Crossing the threads so subtle, 
Meshing the infinite spaces 
With fine, intangible traces,— 
Ah! what strength and skill 
Fashions the worlds at will. 
Gasses seething and tossing, 
Condensing, burning, embossing 
Heaven with its globes of fire 
To shine, decay, expire! 


With man lightnings and thunders 
Evolving God’s plan of wonders; 
With unseen and unheard forces 
The stars are set in their courses; 
The world swings true to her motions, 
With balanced lands and oceans. 

She had shot off a lamp for her night 
With phases of silver light; 

The palpitating air 

Softened her outline fair; 

To everything that lives 

Some share of thought she gives; 
But Man, earth’s parasite, 

Is Nature’s high delight. 


He, creature of an hour, 

gars all else in power. 
Behold him King! invested 
With might from all things wrested: 
All forces he shall tame, 
And call the stars by name. 
To him she will delegate 
The right of her high estate,— 
Her dear prerogative, 
To him she deigns to give; 
Of choosing a life to live,— 
Of infinite, far progression, 
In endless resurrection. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


IRELAND AND THE IrisH.—The cry of the hunger- 
smitten peasantry of Ireland amid their squalid wretch- 
edness, or, sadder yet, the story of their starving sooner 
than encounter the icy mercies of the poor-board relief, 
has already gone round the world; and side by side 
_ With it, as was announced in the Parliamentary House 

at Westminster, have gone the money-boxes for the 
contributions of America and Australia. It may be 
soothing to the British conscience to characterize the 
Irish as a degraded, clownish, and ignorant set, who 
are given to lying, riots, and drunkenness; but such a 


degradation is the inevitable result of centuries of op- 
pression and brutalizing, with the eviction of the right- 
ful holders of land, and the vesting of their titles in greedy 
non-residents, whose agents squeeze the last coin out of 
the wretched tenants, while each generation is allowed 
to grow up in utter ignorance and impoverishment. — 
Stoddart’s Review. 


Scnoot DisturBaNces AND THEIR REsuLTS. — 
During the past year our teachers have been to an un- 
avoidable extent deterred from putting forth their un- 
fettered energies, because they have been anxious about 
their reputations and their means of living. For it 
seemed to them, wrought upon as they were during the 
long inquiry into the “ question frauds,” that an un- 
signed letter, or a bit of unfounded, hearsay testimony, 
or a lying, revengeful witness, might in a single night 


destroy a professional reputation which was the valued 

product of laborious years. Or, the board of education, 
mistaking the clamor of politicians and the outcries of 
the opponents of free public education for a genuine ex- 
pression of the popular will, might reduce their present 
liberal and honorable salaries below the point of respect- 
able living. Then there was the fear of a general re- 
examination that would subject well-earned and undis- 
puted success to annoying and possibly unjust criticism, 


and the greater fear that the schools could not for years 
recover from the loss of public confidence resulting 


from the exposures of the “investigation.” It can- 
not be denied that the agitation upon these matters 
has been detrimental to the best interests of the schools. 
The word school itself denotes unrufiled calm. Educa- 
tion does not flourish in an atmosphere of distrust and 
disturbance. The conditions necessary to its best estate 
are public confidence and assured and liberal revenues. 
—A. L. Mann, Supt. of Schools, San Francisco. 


Mrs. Hayes.—The women of this country owe a 
debt of honor to Mrs. President Hayes for the lesson of 
womanly dignity, decision, and influence she has taught 


the people, in compelling those in high places to recog- 
nize, as never before, the opinions and true position of 
woman.— Golden Rule. 


Nrero Epucation FosterREp at tHE SoutH.—We 
believe that both sections are now cooler than ever be- 
fore, and that reflection will hereafter enter more into 
Northern judgment. The question of legal status is 
now fixed as far as law will settle it, and will interest 
the thoughtful less than that of the'real condition of the 
negro. Fifteen years of teaching has given a basis of 
hope and of faith for the mental and moral progress of 
the race. After fifteen years of freedom, negro home- 
steads dot the entire South. In spite of some political 
friction, and still wide-spread, but not wholly sectional 
prejudice, we find in nearly every Southern State, in 
almost every county, ex-slaveholders pushing the com- 
mon-school work for both races; we find free labor a 
success, and signs of a break-up of the solid South. On 
the other hand is a vast, ignorant, but well-meaning 


mass of voters, capable of infinite harm because unable 
to learn their duty as men and citizens, anxious to do 
so, but prevented by public and personal poverty. Na- 
tional aid for Southern education at this juncture seems 
imperative; not more so than it has been at any time 
since 1865, but, perhaps, more to be hoped for now than 
then.—Gen. S. C. Armstrong, in Southern Workman. 


Woman’s Work vs. Worps.—Miss Scott, a student 
of Girton College, Eng., in an examination, on the same 
papers used in Cambridge by the men for the Mathemat- 
ical Tripos, has obtained marks which would have given 
her the eighth wranglership were she eligible. Last year 
three students from Newnham Hall, the other woman’s 
college near Cambridge, reached a first-class standard 
also; one in the papers of the Moral Sciences Tripos, 
and the other two in the Historical Tripos. Miss 
Scott’s feat in mathematics is an unprecedented one 
for a woman, and the only allowance to be made against 
her is that she is somewhat older than the successful 
male wranglers. The main value of the incident to the 
world lies in the suggestion it contains, that by far the 
most effective contributions to the solution of the “ wo- 
man question” are made by women who do things, 
and not by women who say that women could do 
them if they tried. A first-rate piece of work by a wo- 
man is worth five hundred lectures maintaining that 
women can do first-rate work. It must be observed, 


tion to their getting it in company with young men, 
there has been none to their getting it alone, and there 
has been from men the heartiest appreciation of all 
their remarkable intellectual feats. The prejudices 
with which Mrs. Somerville had to contend, and which 
were then as strong among women as among men, and 
had their roots largely in religious feeling, now obstruct 
no woman’s path.—TZhe Nation. 


PAROCHIAL ScHoots AND TEAcHERS.—We doubt 
the report of the Baptist, that the Romish church in 
New York city is about to propose to the Board of Edu- 
cation to take their parochial school-houses, and the 
“ Brothers” as teachers in the schools. The Board of 
Education know nothing of the plan, which has been 
proposed before, and will have to be proposed several 


times again before the American community accept it. 
The American people propose to select and appoint, as well 
as commission all the teachers whose salaries they pay.— 
Christian Union. 


LIBERALITY OF THE SoutH In Epucarion.—Con- 
sidering the financial embarrassment that pervades the 
State, the liberality of the people in many counties in 
voting the necessary funds to supplement that distrib- 
uted by the State, in order to maintain the schools five 
months in the year, is worthy of note, as evincing faith 
in the stability and efficiency of our system of public 
schools, and that prejudice and opposition are gradually 


giving way to the light and experience of the age, and 
that the public mind is now being turned in the direc- 
tion of the improvement of the system.—J. A. Smith, 
Supt. Education, Mississippi. i 


THE QUINCY “SYSTEM.” 


BY PREST. E. C. HEWITT, NORMAL, ILL, 


That schools, systems of education, and theories and 
methods of instruction have been more than usually 
discussed of late, no well-informed man will deny. It 
is equally obvious that many foolish things have been 
said, and many unwise and unjust measures have been 
proposed or attempted. But, intelligent and earnest 
educators can have nothing to fear from these move- 
ments; they have everything to hope, for out of all 


these discussions and criticisms,—unwise and unjust as _ 


much that has been said and attempted is,—the truth 
must be made more and more apparent to all thinking 
people ; and, foolish as much is that has been said or 
written, I think the native good sense of our people 
may be trusted ultimately to appreciate and to support 
the true, and to reject the crude and foolish, 

During the last few months, the educational work 
now doing at Quincy, Mass., has received an unwonted 
share of attention. It is curious, amusing, vexatious, 
and encouraging to read what newspaper-correspond- 
ents, editors, and others say about these schools; to 
read of the “new method,” the “Quincy system,” the 
“ new departure in education,” etc. The correspondent 
of the New York Tribune calls these methods “ a start- 
ing-point in the reorganization of the deplorable Amer- 
ican system,” and declares that “the sooner a similar 
revolution takes place in every town and city the 
better.” 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger calls 
Quincy “the Mecca of school-teachers,” and declares, 


after spending a morning in one of these schools, “ The 
point all through was the meaning, the opinion, the lively 


remarks of the class. That in itself is a difference strong- 
ly marked between this New-England School Mecca 


too, that ever since women began to demand higher ed- 
ucation, although there has been much serious opposi- 


and any other public school on the continent that it has - 
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been my fortune to see. Itisa revolution in teaching.” 


A correspondent of a great city paper is expected to 
see a great many things; but if this was the first time 
he ever saw a school in which ideas, not words,—matter, 
not form, was made the chief thing, then all I have to 
say is that he has wonderfully neglected his opportu- 
nities. 

Another editor speaks of the work as“ the soaring. 
Quincy bubble”; and a “Mother” writing to the 
Ledger, after reading the letters of its correspondent, 
enthusiastically exclaims, in regard to school work in 
general as it now is, “Now we shall change all that, 
and quickly. I take for granted that an exhibition so 
triumphant as that of the Quincy schools will carry all 
before it.” 

These are specimens of the extravagant, one-sided 
statements that are put forth,—statements extravagant 
both in praise and blame,—respecting the work done in 
Quincy. For the work in Quincy is not a “bub- 
ble,” it is not humbug; noris it anything new or 
strange ; nor does it involve a single principle or prac- 
tice that has not been familiar to intelligent educators 
for years. Neither is it the “triumphant exhibition” 
of some new process or system that can be taken up by 
the lazy or ignorant or unskillful, and used as a ma- 
chine, by which to revolutionize the teaching of the 
country. 

The facts seem to be these: About five years ago, 
certain prominent citizens of Quincy, including mem- 
bers of the illustrious Adams family, made the discovery 
that the work of their schools was bookish, mechanical, 
superficial ; that it dealt with words only; that teachers 
could make a grand show with children when they ex- 
amined them themselves, on just the words committed 
to memory ; but that the children had never learned to 
observe, nor to think, nor to express themselves; that a 
question aside from the beaten track, or in other thau 
the stereotyped language, met with no response. The 
same discovery can be made in thousands of instances, 
—and that, too, in some places where the schools are 
both costly and famous, — where, as in Quincy, at that 
time, “ The old, routine method of teaching has never 
been re-cast, teachers examine their pupils in a per- 
functory manner,” pupils learn to read by the old a-d-c 
method, grammar books are learned by rote, geography 
and history are recited by giving the exact words found 
in the books, in answer to questions formally printed 
there; where the only allowable use of the eyes is to 
follow the printed page, and of the hands to receive the 
primitive ferule. 


However, the people of Quivicy had the good sense to 
apply the obvious remedy. They first found a man 
who knew what was necessary to be done to teach a 
school properly; they made him superintendent, cloth- 
ing him with full power to work out his plans in his 
own way; they then supported him fully against all 
adverse criticism during the time of transition. The 
superintendent sought teachers who could teach, not 
simply hear lessons; who understood, or could be made 
to understand and to practice, the principles of sound 
pedagogy, as they have been taught by Comenius, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, and other leaders in educational 
thought. 

These teachers he put to work, instructing, encourag- 
ing, and criticising them, but never hampering nor at- 
tempting to destroy their individuality by holding 
them to certain fixed methods, nor by testing their 
work simply by the acquisition of so many pages of 
text-book. If they succeeded, well; if, after a reason- 
able trial, it was evident that, from any cause, they could 
not succeed, they were required to give place to others. 

From this plain, common-sense course of conduct, 
have come the Quincy schools as they are to-day. The 
individuality and freedom that were secured to super- 
intendent and teachers were shared by the pupils. They 
were taught to observe for themselves, and to express 
freely the results of their observation. Primary read- 
ing was first reformed by leading the pupils to the 


thought they were to express, and next, to a correct ex- 
pression of it; their range of reading was enlarged by 
giving them a variety of text-books, juvenile magazines, 
and other matter in abundance. Arithmetic was care- 
fully and systematically taught by the objective and 
inductive method; grammar was not taught from the 
text-book, at least to small children; but training in 
correct language, both spoken and written, was made 
prominent at every step of the pupil’s progress. Geog- 
raphy was taught by observing the forms of nature in 
the vicinity, and by modeling with molder’s earth on a 
horizontal board. Penmanship and drawing received 
thorough and careful attention, from the first step of the 
child’s progress to the last. In short, as the Philadel- 
phia reporter says, “The children were taught to ob- 
serve, to think, and to express their thoughts,’ — he 
might have added, and to use their hands skillfully. 
Now, in all this, there is nothing strange, nor new, 
nor wonderful to the intelligent educator; nor is there 
anything astonishing in the reported results, however 
much they may surprise the “old fogy,” or the callow 
reporter for a metropolitan daily. I fancy that the 
large attention which the experiment in Quincy has re- 
ceived is greatly due to the illustrious name of the man 
who should receive much of the credit of the experiment, 
but who published the results to the world in language 
not altogether wise nor modest, as I must believe. 
I addressed a letter of inquiry to Colonel Parker, the 
superintendent of the Quincy schools, asking for docu- 
ments and information concerning them. I give you 
his reply, which is marked by equal modesty and good 


sense : 

Quincy, MAss., Dec. 13, 1879. 
EpwIn C. Hewett, Esq.,—My Dear Sir :—All that I have 
left that in any way exposes our work, I send to you; but 


even that does it in a very imperfect way. If a few points will 
aid you, I will give them; as,— 

1. I was placed in absolute control of the Quincy schools 
four and one-half years ago, — absolute to this extent: All 
methods and mauner of teaching, courses of study, examina- 
tions, books to be used, appointments and removals of teach- 
ers. In this the committee have kept faith, and supported 
me at every step. 

2 I gave the same freedom to my teachers. They use methods, 
ways and means that they understand, and believein They 
are crippled by no absolute standards of results. Examina- 
tions are simply indications of progress, and take their place in 
relative importance with other tests. Real mind-development 
and the attainment of real skill are absolute demands made 
upon teachers, giving plenty Of time and considering adverse 
conditions both of poor preparation of pupils, and lack of 
teaching and training-power on the part of teachers. Quality 
and not quantity is the demand. When a teacher fails, after 
reasonable assistance, he or she resigns. 

3. My principal work is to teach and instruct my teachers. 
This I try to do by lessons, lectures, private interviews, books, 
and by teaching classes of children continually in order to 
show how work should be done. 

My main reliance for the perpetuity of good work is in 
slowly leading teachers to understand the principles of teach- 
ing. If principles are understood, methods will take care of 
themselves. 

4. We try to learn a subject, or to attain a skill, by con- 
stantly doing; that is, we learn writing by writing; spelling 
by spelling; English by constantly trying to use good English. 

5. We try to make all work a unit, — one thing helping all 
the others. Language ig taught as one branch, — all its parts 
at the same time, — oral language and written, with all that 
pertains to them. 

6. I buy all reading-books, and have a circulating library of 
120 sets of books, — 25 in each set, — of the best readers, mag- 
azines, histories, etc., published. Each teacher has all the 
reading-matter she desires. 

7. My reliance for filling vacancies is upon a class of pupil- 
teachers, who are constantly working in our schools without 
pay. When I am sure that they can teach and control a room, 
I recommend them. 

8. So far as I know, we have nothing new in our schools. 
The same methods have been used for years in Germany and 
in this country. Please to say that we claim nothing new, 
nothing finished, nothing that is not founded upon well- 
known and orthodox principles. 

So far as results are concerned, I must leave that to others 
to say. 1 am satisfied with the beginning, for that is all that 
we have made,—a beginning. 

I have thus very hastily sketched our work. 

Yours truly, F. W. PARKER. 


At the same time that I wrote to Colonel Parker, I 
addressed a similar letter to a friend of mine, a worker 
in one of the State normal schools of Massachusetts, 
From his reply I give you the following extracts : 


“In answer to your letter I would say, first, there is no 
‘Quincy system,’—nothing that has not been known and used 
elsewhere. The facts seem to be as follows: 

“The school committee of Quincy, of whom the Adamses 


were members, found that the pupils of Quincy were learning 
words to write instead of ideas; and, finding that they them- 
selves did not know how to remedy the evil, they looked ahout 


for an expert in educational matters to come and superintend 
their schools, and do the work which the committee could not 
do. They selected Col. F. W. Parker, told him what they 
wanted, gave him full power to work it out in his own way; 
and crt sand sustained him, standing between him and the 

le,—securing to him the opportunity to carry out his methods 
n all the schools of the town, for a series of years. 

‘“‘ He started with the primary schools, and made primary- 
reading his first object; he required all his teachers to teach 
this subject by the objective word-method ; taught reading 
alone,—not spelling before reading. The children learned to 
read without knowing the alphabet. He taught ideas first, — 
then language, as the expresssion of ideas; he brought in much 
reading besides that found in the primary-school Readers, 

‘‘ Next, numbers are taught objectively, and the operations 
with numbers in the same way. Much attention is given to 
lessons which develop the power to use language as the ex- 

ression of the ideas which the pupils acquire in these lessons. 
riting and drawing are prominent exercises. The pupils 
begin to write their words as soon as they begin to read; and 
they continue the daily expression of thoughts in writing. 
Much attention is given to teaching a good handwriting. 

‘*The moulding-board is used in teaching geography, for all 
the forms of relief and the contour of the continents. In 
short, the teaching is objective ; ideas are acquired from the 
object of thought by the children, and they are led toa cor- 
rect expression of them. There is much freedom and ease in 
the conduct of the school exercises. The children are orderly, 
but perfectly at ease in the expression of thought and feeling; 
and they are happy in their work. The teachers have the op- 
portunity, and are required, to carry out normal ae an 
and methods; and this in all the schools of atown. The same 
thing has been done before in individual schools, but not in 
the schools of a whole town. 

‘The results are good. The children learn to observe, to 
think, to talk, to write. The principles and methods used in 
the Quincy schools have been taught in our normal school 
these many years. There is nothing specially new or original 
in the work at Quincy, but a sensible use of well-known prin- 
ciples and methods by a superintendent who has the power and 
the ability to adapt thems to the schools of the town. Colonel 
Parker is doing a good work, and is sustained by the commit- 
tee in doing it; and the people have come to such a knowledge 
of the results accomplished as to appreciate the methods and 
the work of the superintendent and teachers. The same 
might be done in other towns, by a good superintendent sus- 
tained by an intelligent committee. Such a superintendent 
and committee are needed in every town. 

**T have seen the schools in Quincy; and I wish every town 
could do as well.” 


The correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger, al- 
ready alluded to, has given a vivid report of what he 
saw in the actual working of the schools in Quincy, 
and I add a few extracts from his account : 


He notices the orderly assembling of the school to the 
sound of the piano. Then followed a wetting of all the pupils’ 
sponges by a little girl appointed for that special duty. Next 
followed a recitation of the 23d Psalm and the singing of the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

The first ten minutes were occupied by a free and lively talk 
among the pupils respecting things seen on the way to school. 
The object was to cultivate observation and the power of ex- 
pression. The reporter remarks that only one little girl had 
anything to say, while the boys were full of talk. 

Next came a spelling-exercise conducted by the teacher, at 
the blackboard. A lively and cheerful* conversation between 
teacher and pupils suggested the words that were written. A 
conversational lesson on the geography of North America fol- 
lowed, bringing out the chief physical features and the bound- 
aries. During this time, pupils were busy at the molding- 
board, portraying the~ things talked about. Incidentally, 
grammar was taught during this exercise. Then followed 
marching to music, under the eye of the head-teacher, as the 
pupils went out for their recess. 

In the reading-class, after recess, thought-analysis seemed 
to be the most prominent feature. The reporter remarks: 


** At Quincey, class criticism, — something apart from the 
teacher’s, — was directed to substance rather than form, to ideas 
rather than inflections.” .\. . ‘* They got at what was meant 


evidence,—one child, I noticed, said instid for instead. There 
was no lifting of hands to call attention conspicuously to the 
fault. The teacher quietly wrote instead on the blackboard. 
‘How do you pronounce this word?” Class, in chorus, in- 
cluding the delinquent, ‘Instead.’ 
‘** As the reading proceeds, —‘ Put in another word for local- 
ities.’ Child reads the sentence again, and says places, as he 
goes on without stopping to the end. The teacher makes this 
synopym-exercise an exercise, I notice, at all the hard words, 
and the substitute is made as the reader goes on, showing that 
the entire paragraph is understood.” 
The following paragraph will illustrate further how mistakes 
are treated: ‘How many don’t know?’ Three or four rise, 
not in the least ashamed to be ignorant, but evidently wishing 
to know.”’ 
He describes a history class, in which the voyages of Colum- 
bus were traced in chalk by the pupils, and the molding-board 
was again broughtinto use. He remarks that, in an arithmetic 
class, ‘“‘ The point was brought out that you cannot divide 
minutes by apples.’”” A language-lesson with quite young chil- 
dren closed the exercises of the morning. 

He relates the following conversation between himself and 
the teachers: 

*** Does it not exhaust you to be giving out so much to your 


classes instead of hearing recitations?’ ‘On the contrary,’ 
they severally answered, ‘ it is not half so wearing as keeping up 


first, and the expression followed as a matter of course. In - 
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attention to the book, and going over the recitation by rote.’ 
‘Do you have any difficulty in keeping up discipline by this 
system 2” ‘ Not nearly so much as by the old. The children 
are busy and interested. They have their chances to talk out 
what they are thinking about the lesson. There is room 
for their activity; and naughtiness in school-rooms comes more 
from over-repression than from anything else. Here the child 
is free; it is not afraid to talk to me, and it is too busy to 
whisper to its neighbors. It is much easier for us to keep order 
than it used to be.’”’ 

The editor of the Ledyer remarks: “ The teacher is not the 
turnkey on all these animal spirits, this bright curiosity that 
makes the child’s life out of school. She rather uses it, and 
directs it, — as the Quincy teachers report, — with far less fa- 


tigue and wear upon herself than by the routine method.”’ 

I have thus briefly set before you the facts in respect 
to the Quincy schools, as my sources of information 
seem to demand, and I will close by calling attention 
to a few points which these facts seem to suggest : 


1. In all this work there is nothing new, — no new 
system nor method. It is simply a carrying-out, in a 
persistent and common-sense way, such fundamental 
principles of sound instruction and mental training as 
have been taught for years in the normal schools, East 
and West. The only remarkable thing about it, per- 
haps, is that it is the first distinct recognition of the 
full force and value of these principles by the entire school 
authority of an important municipality. 


2. The work at Quincy shows how the natural rest- 
lessness and curiosity of children may be made the most 
potent factors in sound mental growth by being wisely 
directed by earnest teachers. Thus the children may 
be kept busy and happy in using their powers for their 
own progress in the natural way, as their Creator in- 
tended they should. 


3. In nothing is the Quincy experiment more valua- 
ble than in the testimony it gives for the absolute ne- 
cessity of wise superintendence imschool work. This is 
a lesson that our whole people are in woful need of learn- 
ing. Mr. Adams says, in his report, “This was entirely 
the work of Superintendent Parker; the committee 
simply gave him a free field to experiment in, and the 
result fully justified them in so doing.” Healso makes 
these pungent remarks upon the subject of school super- 
intendency : 


“Tt is a noticeable fact that, large and costly as the common- 
school system of this country is, and greatly as it stands in 
need of intelligent direction, not a single step has yet been 
taken toward giving it such a direction througb an educated 
superintendency.”’ . . To say the least, no intelligent 
direction is given to it. Itis exactly as if, in cities and towns, 
mills or factories were kept in operation for public purposes, 
but the care of them was entrusted to shifting committees 
chosen by popular vote. Just those mills and factories are in- 
deed running; but, instead of putttng into them hemp, or 
cotton, or iron to be worked up, we put in our children.”’ . . . 
“That this should be so is certainly most singular; for the 
idea of managing a school system as complicated as that of 
any populous New England town has now become, without 
the assistance of some trained specialist, is manifestly as ab- 
surb as it would be to try to manage a college without a pres- 
ident.” “One man the town could afford to pay; 
twenty men it could not afford to pay. The thing was, with 
the means at their command, — the salary of an assistant col- 
le professor, —to secure the servicesofthatoneman.” . . . 

he members of the committee were also sensible enough 
know that an agent, to be successful, must have a chance. 
He must not be continually hampered and thwarted by un- 
necessary interference They (the committee) were not, as 
under similar cireumstances is too frequently the case, jealous 
of their little authority. They had no fear of losing their 
power, and no consequent desire to make a mere huckster of 
their superintendent by degrading him into a purchasing agent. 
They listened to his plans as he submitted them, and gave 
them the best consideration they could; then, once these plans 
were approved, he had a free field in which to carry them out, 
with the understanding that, by the results, and the results 
alone, would he be judged.” 


In the ideas thus expressed, in this simple, sensi- 
ble, straightforward manner, we have the key to the 
Quincy movement. 


4. We see clearly that good teachers are necessary to 
the success of schools conducted as those at Quincy are, 
—teachers of intelligence, culture, tact, — interested in 
their work, familiar with sound principles, and able to 
devise methods marked by their own individuality. 
Mere turners of cranks can never manage schools that 
way. Mr. Adams says, “The essence of the new sys- 
tem was that there was no system about it; it was 
marked throughout by intense individuality.” 

Such teachers should be the product of our normal 
schools; and I believe they often, perhaps generally, 


are; but too frequently the work they are set to doing 
when they leave the normal, and the superintendence, 
—or what passes for such, — under which they work, 
soon quench the beginnings of intelligent work in the 
schoolroom, and sink them into mere workers at a 
machine. 


5. From previous experience with “object lessons,” 
“oral” instruction, and the like, as well as from the 
tenor of the comments in many of the papers on the 
“ Quincy system,” we may expect that not a few will 
seize upon this as some new and all-potent “ method ” 
of teaching, — some “labor-saving machine” in school- 
work; and so we shall have imitations of the Quincy 
method,—exhibitions of Hamlet minus the part of the 
Prince,—which will be such egregious failures that we 
shall have the whole thing condemned as a humbug; 
and refuge will be sought in a return to the old sys 
tem, or in searching for some other wonderful, new in- 
vention. Such movements are the constant tendency 
of those who see only the outside. 


6. But, notwithstanding all the misapprehension of 
the work in Quincy, and all the mistakes that are likely 
to arise from a blind and mechanical imitation of it, it 
still remains that this movement is a grand confirma- 
tion of the principles taught by all our worthy normal 
schools. And we may well hope that the success in 
Quincy, and the notoriety that that success has brought, 
will do much to commend the work of normal schools 
to the approbation of communities where such work is 
little known or is lightly esteemed. For this reason I 
think all normal-school workers should rejoice in what 
has been done, should be encouraged by it, and should 
do what they can to enlighten the community as to the 
true nature of the experiment, and the practical use 
that other muncipalities may make of it. 


GYMNASTICS FOR SCHOOLS. 


NumsBer VII. 


LESSON XIX. 


1. Arms hanging at side, fists closed, fingers behind ; 
turn the hand round as far as possible, each hand mov- 
ing outward, right to right, and left to left, thus twist- 
ing the whole arm. Back again, four times. 

2. Raise the arms to horizontal position at sides, 
without bending elbows. Same twist as before, four 
times. 

3. Same with arms stretched horizontally and paral- 
lel, in front. Four times. 

4, Same with arms stretched high above the head. 
Four times. 

LESSON XX. 

1. Same as in last lesson, but instead of keeping the 
fist closed, throw the fingers violently open and apart, 
as far as they will go, with each outward twist of the 
hand and arm, and close, as the arm returns. 

Continue the last exercise throughout in this way. 


LESSONS XIX. & XX. 
Dearest MAE. 
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THE MORAL WARFARE. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


When Freedom on her natal day 

Within her war-rocked cradle lay, 

An iron race around her stood, 

Baptized her infant brow in blood; 

And through the storm which round her swept, 
Their constant ward and watching kept. 


Then, where our quiet herds repose, 
The roar of baleful battle rose, 

And brethren of a common tongue 

To mortal strife as tigers sprung, 

And every gift on Freedom’s shrine 
Was man for beast, and blood for wine! 


Our fathers to their graves have gone: 
Their strife is past,—their triumph won; 
But sterner trials await the race 

Which rises in their honored place,— 

A moral warfare with the crime 

And folly of an evil time. 


So let it be. In God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight, 

And, strong in Him whose cause is ours, 
In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapon He has given,— 
The light, and truth, and love of heaven. 


— Journal. 


GEOGRAPHICAL INDIAN NAMES. 


BY N. T. TRUE, M.D. 


THE ALGQNKIN LANGUAGE, —(IILL.) 


It will be necessary to notice, as briefly as possible, 
the names of the principal dialects of the Algonkin 
family, as well as the writers who have become special 
authorities. We can then make use of abbreviations to 
designate them. 

Dialects. — Micmac, in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia; Maillard, Rev. 8. T. Rand; Abnaki, Me., 
Rasle ; Massachusetts, Eliot ; Ojibwa, in Lake region ; 
Baraga, Lenni Lenapi, No. Penn. ; Heckwelder, Dela- 
ware ; Montagnais, Labrador; Cree, Red River, La- 
combe; Quiripi, near New Haven, Conn. ; Mohegan) 
W. Mass. ; Narragansett, in Rhode Island, R. Williams. 

It will encourage the student to know that the num- 
ber of radicals is quite limited. Some proper names 
can readily be analyzed; others, partially ; many have, 
as yet, defied all attempts at unraveling them, while 
others are only conjectured. 

Vocabulary.—(Land, place, country.) Ohke, Mass, 
di.; Atke, Narr. di.; Hacki, Del. di.; Ahke, Chip. di. ; 
*ki, Abn. di. 

This word is variously spelled in the same dialect by 
different English writers. Consequently words ending 
in ac, ec, ic, oc, uc, ak, ek, ik, ok, uk, eke, ake, ack, are 
all of the same origin, while words ending in aug seem 
to have a verbal meaning of the same root. 

River.—Seip, or Sepu; Sipo, Del. di.; Sépé, Chip. 
di.; Sipoo, Abn. di. 

Zeisberger, in his Delaware grammar, gives schipe- 
nasike, ‘stretched out,’ ‘spread out.’ Hence it is 
always applied to a stream, whether large or small. 
In Psalms III., 5, in the English version, “I laid me 
down,” reads in Eliot’s Indian Bible, ‘ Nussepsinup,’ 
(literally, J stretched out.) 

Great.—Missi, miste, Montag. di.; misteht, Uttawa 
di.; masha (Gov. Winthrop), massa, Mass. di.; mighi. 
Chief, or the Greatest. — Kehti, Mass. di.; Ketchi, 
k’tchi, kata, Abn. di.; ketsi, Nov. di. (Rasle.) 

Massa and kehti, under different forms, are of exten 
sive use as prefixes to proper names. 

Application.—M issi-sippi, ‘Great River.’ The com- 
mon definition in geographies, ‘ Father of Waters,’ is 
poetical rather than literal. It was originally written 
‘Meate Chassipi’ by Marquette and Joliet. 

Kitchi-sipi ‘ Chief-river.’ The Montagnais Indians, 


xarotope F ——- HSE = of Labrador, gave this name to the St. Lawrence. 


The Iroquois called it Cataraqui. 
Miste-shipe, ‘ The Great-river.’ 
(Montagn, di.) 
Sebago, ‘ Large-open-water’ (Vetromile), in Maine, 
Sabino, or sebenoa, Atkins’ 


The Moise river of 


|Bay, Maine. Seboosis, ‘A Brook, in Maine (-sis dim.) 
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Esopus, a stream ‘emptying into the Hudson, is a 
corruption of sepus by the Dutch. 

Sybayk, name of Passamaquoddy Bay. 

In the Micmac di. of Nova Scotia, amase signifies 
long. This may have the same origin as massa. We 
have Amasiboogwek, ‘The long-river-place.’ Grand 
River, in Nova Scotia. (Rand.) 

Vocabulary. — (Open, clear.) Panqui, Narr. di.; 
Pahqui, Pyqua, Poqua, Payqua, Pohki, Mass. di. ; Pan- 
goor, Abn. di. 

This word is variously spelled even in the same and 
in adjacent towns. 

Application. — Pahqui-oque, Paqui-aug, Pyqua-ag, 
Payqua-oge, ‘cleared-land.’ In Danbury and Athol, 
Mass., Pequ-auk-et, Pigwacket, Pequaket, Pegouakky 
(Vaudreuil, A. D., 1721), ‘ At-the-clear-place.’ This 
name was applied to the open country at Fryeburg, 
Me., on the Saco river, and to the Indian tribe living 
there. Pyqu-ag, in Wethersfield, Conn. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 


— A PURPOSE IN LIFE. 


Yesterday was carried to the grave all that remained 
of the Hon. Samuel G. Arnold, LL.D. He was the au- 
thor of the History of Rhode Island, in two large octavo 
volumes, containing nearly 600 pages each. At the 
funeral services, addresses were made by Rev. Dr. Rob- 
inson, president of Brown University ; Rev. Dr. Cald- 
well, formerly pastor of the First Baptist Church ; and 
Rev. Dr. Hague, who was pastor of the same church 
when Dr. Arnold was a boy. I desire to call attention 
to the address of Dr. Hague: 


** The occasion which calls us together to-day is to pay love 
and honor to our departed friend. There is nothing that so 
touches the deepest fountains of feeling in our nature and calls 
forth from all, young and old, the sentiment of genuine sorrow 
as an occasion like this. For me the occasion, associated as it 
is with remembrances of a dim half-century, and taking 
in the scope of the characteristics of his boyhood, of its 
beginning and developments, to me it is bewildering. My 
first knowledge of my departed friend was in the year 1828, 
when I, a student from a theological seminary, transferred my 
relations to Newton, and when, nine years after, I was called 
to this pulpit by the illness of Dr. Gano. He was then a boy 
of sixteen years of age, and as regular an attendant on wor- 
ship as any member ofthechurch. He was then strongly intel- 
lectual, and could discuss any topic, and often used to speak to 
me about my sermons. What interested me in him at that 
time was the prophecy of power, a clear ideal already formu- 
lated of what he was to become. At the age of seventeen he 
was perfectly familiar with the history of Rhode Island, and 
understood her marine interests and could elucidate the ques- 
tions as well as any man in the State. When a young boy his 
— of life were formed, for his love for his State prompted 

im to become its future historian. In the ten months in 
which he and I were companions in Europe, I had good oppor- 
tunities to learn his character. I can surely say of him that 
he was a lovable companion, praiseworthy and reliable. Be- 
fore leaving home he was troubled with malarial fever, and in 
consequence was very weak. I have often said to him when 
he was writing, ‘‘ Drop your pen and rest.””’ But he would re- 
ply, “‘I cannot rest until I have finished this letter to my 
mother.” 

‘* There was another secret of his power: he was a man of 

integrity, with a large heart and a noble spirit. After his re- 
turn from Enrope the second time, he devoted ten years of his 
life to labor and toil in writing the history of his State. I have 
only to say to you, young men of Providence here, that while 
you bid farewell to these remains, you must remember that 
the sources of his power were recognized in his youth and in 
his boyhood. And although a distinguished biographer says 
that it is a characteristic with American youth to wander aim- 
lessly along, yet when we think of our deceased friend, we can 
say there are some exceptions, and in doing this it makes our 
souls bound with joy, for we can yet think there is still some 
hope for our future. As expressive of that ideal which our 
friend who has departed realized, I would commend to the at- 
tention of the young men here present, some lines with which 
I closed the second centennial historical address of this church 
on Nov. 7, 1839: 
** * Some high but humble 

Enterprise of good contemplate 

Till it shall possess thy mind, 

Become thy study, pastime, rest, and food, 

Bind thy whole soul to this thy purpose, 

And thou, an angel’s happiness may know 

May bless the earth while in the world above, 

The good begun by us shall onward flow 

In many @ branching stream and wider grow’.” 


What a beautiful tribute to the boy that he remem- 
bers so well for fifty years. Observe what he says: 
“ A boy sixteen years of age, and as regular an attend- 
ant on worship as any member of the church. . . . 


ecy of power, a clear ideal already formulated of what 
he was to become. At the age of seventeen he was 
familiar with the history of Rhode Island, understood 
her marine interests, and could elucidate the questions 
as well as any man in the State. When a young boy 
his plans in life were formed.” How well he carried 
out those plans ! 

And is it true that “it is a characteristic with Amer- 
ican youth to wander aimlessly along?” If so, it is 
high time the error was corrected. ‘“Aimlessly” ? 
“Wander aimlessly”! What, with no purpose, shift- 
ing as the wind, ebbing and flowing as the tide? In- 
deed, I greatly fear this is true of too many “ American 
youth ” of to-day. 

Dr. Arnold had in early life the firm, fixed purpose 
to write the history of his native State,—a State small 
in area, but having a history of importance to the 
world. He lived to carry out that purpose, and the ex- 
ecution of his plan has brought great credit to himself 
and his native State. 

It is not possible for every boy to know, at sixteen, 
just what particular thing he is to do in life, but every- 
one ought to have some purpose, some laudable ambi- 
tion, some high ideal, and then strive to attain to it. 
One of your number asked me the other day, if I thought 
every young man could become what he chose to be. 
That was really asking whether the old adage is true: 
“Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” Did you ever 
know an aphorism of the ages that was not based on a 
deep truth? “Find a way, or make away.” In an 
important sense the adage is true. But the will must 
be full, thorough, complete. It must permeate every 
fibre of the boy’s constitution. It must be permanent 
and reliable. It must not be ephemeral, superficial, ar 
half-hearted. It pre-supposes some knowledge of the 
difficulties in the way, and a contempt for them as dif- 
ficulties. The means are essential to secure the end. 
We cannot sit down, Micawber-like, waiting for some- 
thing to turn up, to put us in the place we wish to oc- 
cupy. If one wishes to become a rich man, he must 
make up his mind to hard labor, early and late, year 
after year till the result is reached; he must earn, and 
he must save every penny possible. Read the life of 
John Jacob Astor or Stephen Girard, if you wish to 
learn the way to wealth. Is it your ambition to be 
learned, or eloquent, or honored ? You must desire it 
with all your soul, and strive for it as for dear life; and 
you must not get discouraged as the years pass by. 
But you must have that kind of an ambition which will 
admit of no refusal. It must be discouraged by no ob- 
stacles, thwarted by no misfortunes, weakened by no re- 
verses. That kind of a purpose and perseverance is 
what men are made of. I have heard it stated that 
Lord Beaconsfield, in his boyhood, aspired to the first 
place in the English government, and so he attained it. 
The story probably has no truth in it, and yet has un- 
derneath it a truth worth more than if it were true. 
You need have no childish wish to become the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for generally he who strives 
after the place will never get it. The adage “The 
dark horse will win,” has a deal of truth in it. But 
you can and you ought to have a high and laudable am- 
bition to prepare yourself for manhood, and for the 
duties which manhood shall bring to you. 


Few men, perhaps, like Governor Arnold, can form 
so definite a purpose as he did in early life and carry it 
out. But if one will discipline his mind by honor, fidel- 
ity, reliability; by industry, and perseverance; if he 
can, by mere force of will, learn his lessons faithfully 
day by day, and by that habit of industrious faithful- 
ness get control of the will, so that it shall do his bid- 
ding, then, indeed, has he prepared himself for success 
in whatever field circumstances, over which, often, 
we have but little control, shall assign him his lot 
and task, 

To guide your lives aright remember the following 
apt rules, which have come down to us from the ages : 


2. “ Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well.” 

3. “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.” 

4. “ Patience and perseverance accomplish wonders.”’ 

5. “ What man has done, man can do.” 

6. “In the morning sow thy seed.” 

7. “Never put off till to-morrow what can be done 
to-day.” 

8. “Providence helps those who help themselves.” 

9. ‘* He that by the plough would thrive 

Himself must either hold or drive.” 


10. “Not enjoyment and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 

But to act that each to-morrow, 

Finds us farther than to-day.” 


VARIETIES. 


— A bald-headed clergyman took for his text, “‘ The hairs 
of our head are all numbered.”’ 

—A traveler who was ‘“‘doing’”’ St. Petersburg, with a 
guide, inquired: ‘‘ What river is this?” Guide. — Neva. 
Traveler. — What Neva? Guide. — Well,— (Just here the 
guide saw danger in the traveler’s eye, and changed the 
subject. ) 

— “Is there any opening here for an intellectual writer ?”’ 
asked a seedy, red-nosed individual of an editor. ‘‘ Yes, my 
friend,’’ remarked the man of quills. ‘‘ A considerate carpen- 
ter, forseeing your visit, left an opening for you. Turn the 
knob to the right.?’ 

— Juvenile Theology.— Mother (at table). —Jack, who helped 
you to those tarts ? Jack (aged 7). — The Lord. Mother. — 
The Lord! Why, what do you mean, Jack? Jack. — Well, I 
helped myself; but father said yesterday that the Lord helps 
those who help themselves. 

— A company of Vassar girls were found by a professor 
fencing with broomsticks in the gymnasium. He reminded 
them that such an accomplishment would not aid them in se- 
curing husbands. ‘It will help us to keep them in order,” 
replied one of the girls. 

— There is something saddening about a pair of scissors. 
Alas! they only meet to sever! 

— The new pair of shoes came home for little five-year-old, 
writes a correspondent of the Christian at Work. He tried 
them on, and finding that his feet were in very close quarters, 
exclaimed: ‘‘O my! they are so tight I can’t wink my toes.”’ 


— Schoolboy, with a big apple. Another boy without any: 
**O, Bill! give us a bite, won’t ye?’ ‘No, I won’t.”’ 
** Well, then, give me the core?” ‘“H’m! h’m! [tell you 
there ain’t going to be any core.”’ 


— Joseph Cook says that there are not over one thousand 
first-class books in the English language. We should strive to 
become familiar with the best hundred. A book-case five feet 
square will hold all the volumes which contain the chief 
weiyht of English literature. We should weigh books, not 
measure them. 


— ‘*My son,” said a stern father, ‘‘do you know the reason 
why I am going to whip you?” ‘“‘ Yes, replied the hopeful, 
**T suppose its because you’re bigger than I am.”’ 


— The following occurred in my school (primary) in a re- 
view-lesson, ashort time ago: ‘‘ What is the shape of the 
world ?” ‘ Round.” ‘‘ Of what is it composed ?”’ ‘‘ Thirty- 
eight States, ten territories, and the District of Columbia.” 
After a reading-lesson in which straight, slanting, curved, 
and spiral lines had been taken up, I asked the children to 
mention the different kinds, when one little girl gave this an- 
swer: “‘ Straight lines, curved lines, — and clothes lines and 
fish lines,.”’ L. A. 8S. P. 


— A high official authority has declared that the mass of 
school-children in the city of Chicago never get beyond the 
third grade. The St. Louis Journal of Education makes a 
similar assertion concerning the great body of Western school 
children, and now we are told that the State of Indiana, with 
a school fund of $20,000,000, grants but three years of schooling, 
on an average, to its children. The danger of ‘‘ over educa- 
tion’ of the masses’? don’t seem to be overwhelming, 
just yet. 


MINNESOTA.—The superintendent of public instruction has 
arranged the following institute work for the present spring: 
Preston, March 15 to 26; Teachers,—I. Shepard, C, Boutelle, 
Mrs. Sanderson, Mrs, E. A. Wheeler. Marshall, March 15 to 
26; Thos. Kirk, C. J. Pickert. Rochester, March 15 to 26; 
D. C. John, A. 8. Greer. Monticello, March 15 to 26; G. W. 
Smith. Stillwater, March 22; D. L.Kiehle. Lake City, March 
29 to April 9; I. Shepard, Miss Martha Brechbill, Miss E. A. 
Wheeler. Superintendent Burt will lecture on evenings as 
follows: Jackson, March 1; Marshall, March 15; Monticello, 
March 18; Rochester, March 23; Preston, March 25; Lake 
City, April 8. An institute for Stearns County, and one for 


What interested me in him at that time was the proph- 


1. “ Festina lente.” 


Wadena, may be arranged later in the season. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


tor is not responsible for opinions in Toe JOURNAL except as 
[The Bae the editorial columns, or over his signature. He pd 


expr 

to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
arene Hert should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- | 
tively demands it.] < 


A REPLY TO “OLD FOGY.” 


In Tue JouRNAL of March 41 find the following: “‘ Mr. 
Bates in his pamphlet speaks of many children being with- 
drawn from the public schools and sent to private schools, be- 
cause the range of studies was more limited in the private 
than in the public schools, and the work in the private schools 
more thorough.” 

I do not ‘see how any careful reader can draw any such in- 
ference in the following paragraph, from which the writer 
draws his conclusions. To quote from the pamphlet, I say, 


“| think I am warranted in the assertion, that in no period 
for the last quarter of a century, have private schools so gen- 
erally and so largely been patronized as at the present time; 
and this is owing chiefly to the fact that parents are dissatis- 
fied, scholars in schools are over-worked and harassed, and 
instruction in the same often injurious and impracticable.”’ 


In answer to the question, ‘‘Is that what Mr. Bates means, 
that scholars in theJprivate schools are more thorough schol- 
ars than in the public?” 1 would reply, that thoroughness 
in teaching and the comparative excellency in attainment in 
public and private schools did not in the least enter into my 
statement. Although I have always been an ardent advocate 
and supporter of public schools, yet I do believe, under the 
modern arrangements and innovations in our public schools, 
with such a variety of instruction crowded into the present 
system, that private schools will be more patronized from the 
fact that they allow more freedom in the selection of studies, 
and the children are not so overworked. JOSHUA BATES, 


THE STUDY OF GRAMMAR. 


Professor Greene, in his remarks before the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, a few weeks ago, says the quarrel over 
the study of grammar in the common schools can be settled 
only by discriminating between language as an instrument to 
be used, and language as an object to be studied scientifically. 
It seems to me that the time has come when those who pre- 
pare our curriculua of study not only can, but should, recog- 
nize this distinction; when they should place clearly before 
themselves the object to be attained, and then make an effort 
at least to adapt the means to the end. 

If the object be to impart to all our boys and girls in the 
grammar schools a scientific and critical knowledge of language. 
—which, as Locke says, is fit only for a grown man and a pro- 
fessed scholar at that, — let us continue spending our time on 
gender, number, person, and case; on mood and tense; on an- 
alysis and parsing. Our success, to be sure, has not been very 
flattering in the past, but if we are satisfied that children of 
from twelve to fourteen generally have minds of sufficient ma- 
turity and comprehensiveness to grasp and understand the 
laws of language, and if we are sure that learning those laws 
is the best use to which the average child can put his time and 
Strength, then we are on the right track, and should not be 
discouraged. 

But if our object be to teach the child to use language skill- 
fully as an instrument with which to express his thoughts both 
with tongue and pen, then Jet us not burn our grammars, but 
quietly lay them aside as curiosities, and have the child spend 
his time in doing the thing we wish him to learn todo, Hor- 
ace Greeley said the way to resume was,—toresume. The 
way to learn to speak and write well is, —to speak and 
write under intelligent guidance. Imagine the old Persiaus, 
whose course of study was, as you know, somewhat limited, 
beginning by teaching a boy the anatomy and physiology of a 
horse, with a full account of the different breeds, before they 
allowed him to mount one. 

After a good deal of observation and experience in teach- 
ing, am thoroughly satisfied in my own mind that the scien- 
tific study of language in our grammar schools is injudicious 
and comparatively worthless. The children are not of suffi- 
Cent age; and even if they were, the knowledge obtained 
would, to the vast majority of them, be of little practical value. 

Medford, Mass., Feb., 1880. B. F. Morrison. 


THE TANNERY: A FABLE. 

There was a family of tanners. Father and sons, for suc- 
cessive generations, had bought hides and bark; the bark was 
Stound and steeped in vats to make a liquor, and in this 
liquor the hides were soaked a long time, — three, five, 
and even seven years, At last they were taken out and 
finished into leather. Various kinds of leather were 
made, — thick sole-leather, and fine calf-skin. By-and-by 
* new century came, People began to do things in a hurry. 
hea tanners did not wish their capital to be buried in vats so 
ng. The market became brisk; so one of the sons invented 
4 quicker way. He heated the liquor, and it tanned the 
eather quick; but this leather was poor. 


Now another son observed that the thick sole-leather is made 


only of the hides of mature animals, This costs more, be- 


cause the cattle have to live longer for it to grow; they con- 


sume more grass; the transportation is more expensive. He 
comes into the firm, and objects because sole-leather is not 
made from calf-skins. He thinks this the fault of the tan- 
nery. He points to the poor leather, made in heated liquor, 
as an evidence that the tannery is a failure. He shows a pro- 
cess by which the calf-skin may be swelled to the right thick- 
ness and made into sole-leather. He proposes a new depart- 
ure in tanning. The plan was tried, but the leather did not 
wear. 

Hec fabula docet, —1. That it takes time to make good 
leather, 2. That sole-leather can’t be made of calf-skin. 


Mr. Editor :—It occurs to me that this fable, fresh from the 
ruins of Nineveh, may have an application to schools. The 
quick method in schools has been some time on trial. Let us 
not try in nine or ten years to make experienced business-men 
of boys fifteen years of age. A. P. M. 


ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original puz- 
zles for publication, are solicited. Answers in iwo weeks.) 


GEOMETRICAL ENIGMA, COMPOSED OF 52 LETTERS. 


24, 14, 27, 4, 19, is that which has naught but position. 

23, 48, 11, 5, 15, 25, 2, is a plane figure bounded by straight 
lines. 

34, 39, 40, 44, 16, 21, is a figure with equal sides. 

10, 1, 4, 12, is that which has length but not width. 

30, 6, 9, 45, 49, is indefinite extension. 

8, 17, 32, 31, 40, 26, is a line terminating in the circumfer- 
ence of a circle. 

51, 46, 22, 36, 32, is a straight line joining the extremities 
of 3, 16, 45. 

26, 45, 7, 42, 43, 4, 33, 28, 8, 31, 35, 4, 15, 42, 20, is a 
figure having no two sides equal. 

41, 36, 29, 50, is extent of surface. 

13, 37, 18, 18, 3, is an auxiliary proposition. 

3, 6, 25, 47, 52, 38, 18, is the shortest distance from the 
center of a polygon to either side. 

34, 6, 20, 12, 16, 43, is one of ‘‘ the three round bodies.”’ 

My whole is a theorem in Davies’ Legendre. 

H. E. Groce. 


WORD PUZZLE. 

Take away my first, and my whole is lacking. Take away 
my first, second, and fourth, and I am a king. Take away 
my second and fourth, and I am but the common employment 
of thecook. Take my whole together, and I am both useful 
and ornamental when put to the use for which I was made, 
though possessing no beauty of my own. I may be found 
almost everywhere. I appear in several forms, and am used 
for various purposes. PLAGIARIST. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 26. 


Famous Orators.— 1, Webster; 2, Garrison; 3, Chatham; 
4, Clay; 5, Phillips; 6, Douglas; 7, Burke; 8, Pinckney; 9, 
Patrick Henry; 10, Beecher; 11, Brougham; 12, Pitt; 13, 
Talleyrand ; 14, Fox ; 15, Demosthenes ; 16, Otis; 17, Paul; 
18, North; 19, Sumner; 20, Curran; 21, O’Connell. 


ANAGRAMS. — 1, Massachusetts; 2, Minnesota; 3, Penn- 
sylvania; 4, California. ; 

DROP-LETTER PUZZLE.— 

** Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 
Around it still the sumacs grow, 
And the blackberry-vines are running.” 
— Whittier. 

— J. W. Stetson, Calais, Me., sends correct answer to the 
enigma of Feb. 19. 

— The following, sent us before the answer to the riddle 
given in Tue JouRNAL of Feb. 12 was published, is from 
** Pansy D.,” Springfield, Mass. :— 

The answer to your puzzle, friend, 
If I have rightly guessed, 
Is air or heir, whichever way 
The thing may be expressed. 
A single, simple substance, though 
The air appears to be, 
Yet oxygen, and nitrogen, 
With carbon seem like three. 
A proverb of the engineer, 
hich calls an air line straight, 
Does not prevent the air itself 
From moving on gyrate. 
A stranger you may like perhaps, 
Whom you may chance to meet, 
A certain air, perhaps you'd say, 
Has made his manners sweet. 
The air is very, very high, 
And yet ’tis very low, 
And so between these two extremes 
Its motions ever go. 
The air with eventide grows dark, 
But lets the daylight through. 
Though air is very near to you, 
’Tis never seen by you. 


Well, yes, I think it is a fact, 
Which I as well may state, 

That on the dying man, who’s rich, 
His heir is apt to wait. 

Of course the air leaves not the earth, 
’Tis all about your face, 

It so refracts the rays of light 
The stars seem out of place. 


What clouds of water ride in air, 
’Tis full of it,—and yet,— 

We should not speak the truth to say 
The air is ever wet. 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No.9. A.S, Merrill, in Tux JournNAL of Feb, 19, is prob- 
ably stating his own opinion of the meaning of the expression 
“the slaughter of the gods,”’ alluded to by Tennyson; but by 
some fatality of construction or punctuation, he gives the 
reader to understand that ‘‘M. F. P.” considers Diana to be 
the one so designated. A reference to Tue JourRNAL of Jan. 
29, page 71, will show that such is not the case. ‘‘ M. F. P.”’ 
was then, and is now, entirely certain that the person intended 
is Helen of Troy, and cannot mean Diana. The latter was a 
goddess, not a woman, as verse xxvi. requires. It cannot 
surely be said of Diana that she always “ brought calamity.” 

Cambridgeport, Mass., March, 1880, M. F. P. 


No. 20. How far must-a person ascend above the earth 

that he may see one-third of its surface ? 
\ Ans. At the point A he sees the 
zone BFE = \4 surface of the sphere. 


Let « = altitude of the zone, and r 
== radius of sphere, 

Then 22qr=%4ar*, or 
Hence, FD and AB 
being a tangent to the circle at the 
point B, it is perpendicular fo the ra- 
dius CB. Now, from the right-angled 
triangle ABC, we have from geometry 
AC: BC:: BC: CD, or AC: r:: r:4r. 
Hence, AC = and AF 2r=di- 
ameter,—distance above surface of the 
earth, 

Therefore, to see one-third of the 
earth’s surface, a person must ascend 
to a height equal to the diameter of 
the earth. W. D. Dosson, 


No. 36. ‘‘ What is the latitude of that place where, at noon 
of its longest day, the sun is in the zenith ?” 


At the vernal equinox the sun passes north of the equator, 
and begins to illuminate a larger portion of the northern hem- 
isphere than of the southern. Thus the days in that hemis- 
phere are made longer than the nights. These days are every- 
where longest when the sun reaches its most northern limit 
— the tropic of Cancer, — because the sun shines over a larger 
portion of norther hemisphere. The answer to the query is, 
then, latitude 23° 27’ north, because the sun is never over- 
head to any place further north than that, and the longest 
days are everywhere reached at that time. * 


No. 38. Cardinal Wolsey had been the favorite of Henry 
VIII. until he (Wolsey) had become immensely wealthy and 
powerful; then incurring his (Henry VIII.) displeasure, he fell 
from his high estate never to rise again. Let ‘‘J. W. M.’’ 
consult any good history of Henry VIII. and his times. X. 


No. 42. Studying the plays of Shakespeare as nearly as 
possible in a consecutive order will do much to promote an in- 
terest in the study. At least reading the historical plays, or 
those especially relating to English history, in this way will do 
much to facilitate a recollection of the events most intimately 
cannected with these plays. But the most effective course of 
study will be to examine carefully all the references which are 
made by the best critics to other plays for similarities of sen- 
timent, analogous expressions, and corresponding words and 
phrases. The note headed “ Borne in hand,” in Tar Jour- 
NAL of March 4, will illustrate this. One who pursues this 
method of studying Shakespeare will find his recollection 
of the plots of the different plays greatly quickened and 
strengthened. R. L. P. 


No. 44. A thorough analysis of every rule of grammar on 
the first occasion of its use, and repeating this analysis for a 
few times until it is mastered, will do more to impress it on the 
mind, for effectual use, than a hundred repetitions of it ina 
careless way. Often a principle stated in the pupil’s own 
words is as good as amore formal rule of grammar. But as 
the rules generally state principles in a concise and appropri- 
ate form, it is highly useful to be quite familiar with their 
phraseology. R. L. P. 


No. 46. Five Sundays in February, 1880. When will they 
again occur ? 
Ans.—1920. It would occur in 1908, or at regular intervals 


of 28 years, provided 1900 were a leap-year. Cc. R. B. 
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THE WEEK. 
(TurspAyY, MarcH 2, TO TUESDAY, MARCH 9.) 


— The President sent a message to Congress on the inter- 
oceanic canal schemes, in which he declares in substance that 
the United States cannot permit any foreign government, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to control such a canal, and that the United 
States, as an affirmative proposition, cannot decline to take 
control of the enterprise. 

— The California ‘‘ Hoodlums”’ are warning employers of 
Chinese to desist from that practice. United States troops 
have been ordered to guard San Francisco. 

— The United States Supreme Court has affirmed the con- 
stitutionality and validity of the national election laws. 

— The exodus of negroes from the Southern States has in- 
duced planters to take measures to secure Chinamen as laborers. 

— France, England, and the United States propose to use 
their best efforts to negotiate a peace between Chili and Peru. 

—A prohibitory law, more stringent and severe than any 
heretofore enacted, is being considered by the Maine Legis- 
lature. 

— The Commissioner of Pensions states that there will be a 
deficiency in the army pension appropriation of $5,000,000, 
and in that of the army of $30,000. 

— A terrific tornado visited Cleveland, Cincinnati, and other 
places in Ohio, on Friday, doing much damage. The storm 
also passed over Indianapolis, Ind. 

— The recent labor troubles in various parts of New Eng- 
land and the East have resulted in advanced wages to em- 
ployés. The improvement in business leads capitalists to rec- 
ognize the claims of the employed in their share of the profits. 

— Russia.—Modesky, a young Jewish student, attempted to 
assassinate General Melikoff, the new supreme dictator of St. 
Petersburg, on Wednesday. The would-be murderer was im- 
mediately arrested, tried the following day, and hanged on 
Friday. The Russian institutions of learning seem to be the 
hotbeds of discontent, and hence of Nihilism. 

— Great Britain.—The British Parliament is to be dissolved 
at Easter. An unusual quantity of Irish immigrants to Amer- 


An excursion to Washington has been planned to 
leave Boston, Friday, April 2, 1880, at 6 p. m., via the 
Fall River Line, reaching Washington the following 
afternoon. This excursion is intended especially for the 
teachers of the public schools, many of whom have a va- 
cation at that time. The party will be in charge of 


| place in the administration of the common-school sys- 


pense for the round trip, from Boston back to Boston, 
will be only $30.00. In connection with this, a sup- 


—=|ington to Richmond, Va., and back, including all ex- 


penses, for $12.00 additional. This will be a grand. 
‘ories of the Vatican are as useless for the direction of 


opportunity for our teachers, and we have no doubt that 
many will avail themselves of it. Tickets, circulars, 
and full information in regard to these excursions can 
be had of Mr. W. Raymond, 240 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE good work of calling woman to her rightful 


tem goes on apace. The State of New York takes off 
its hat and invites her majesty to vote and hold certain 
educational offices. New England has never yet done 
justice to its own women teachers (not inferior to any 
in the world), by cheerfully opening to them the high- 
est places of instruction inthe common schools. In the 
reform which elects and pays the teachers according to 
ability rather than sex, several of the Western States 
are a good many lengths ahead even of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. 


Tue young University, at Baltimore, has won a dis- 
tinguished reputation and singular honors, in the four 
years of its existence. Its grand endowment has drawn 
to its professorships several of the most eminent schol- 
ars, and as a result of the drawing-power of great talent, 
over fifty fellowships have been established, with stu- 
dent graduates from the leading American colleges. 
Instruction in the professions is not yet provided for; 
but attention is still predominantly given to philosoph- 
ical studies. Equal regard seems to have been shown 
for “scientific” and “literary” subjects. ‘The classes 
have generally been small, and the method of teaching 
easily adapted to individuals. 


Tue efforts of the Government for the education of 
Indian youth, at Hampton, Va., and Carlisle, Penn., 
have been very satisfactory in their results. It is the 
purpose to teach them the common English branches, 
and a knowledge of the common trades and occupations 
of civilized life, so that when they go back to tribal life 
they will be able to apply their education to the em- 
ployments which will elevate their people. Secretary 
Schurz speaks encouragingly of the progress of the In- 
dian as somewhat remarkable, and regards the exper- 
iment as abundantly worthy of permanent adoption. 
With the passage of a bill to give the Indians owner- 
ship in their lands in severalty, and the reiteration of 
Judge Dundy’s decision that the Indian is an American 
citizen, to be governed and protected by the nation’s 
laws, we may look for a speedy solution of the hitherto 
knotty troubles of the Indian problem. 


No man has more richly earned the honor of the 
presidency of the National Association of American 
Teachers than Mr. J. Ormond Wilson, superintendent 
of schools in the city of Washington, D.C. In the 
early days his educational Jordan was emphatically a 
“hard road to travel.” Opposed by the prejudices of 
local conservatism and the incubus of congressional ob- 
stinacy and indifference ; embarrassed by the bewilder- 
ing variety of children left in Washington by the drift 
of the war; often almost at his wits’ end to make the 
financial ends meet ; his tireless industry, kindliness, 
Christian tact, and whohueme common-sense have lifted 
the white schools of the National capital to a highly- 
respectable grade of excellence. At last there seems to 
be a tolerable recognition of the obligation to aid the 
school system of the District by Congress. It is to be 
hoped that this favorable state of feeling may continue, 
and the schools of Washington become models of the 
most generous endowment, the wisest organization, and 
the most advanced methods of teaching, to the whole 


Mr. I. A. Whitcomb. The price, including all ex- 


plementary excursion has been arranged from Wash-| 


penses of travel, hotel board, etc.,— in fact, every ex-/ THEORY AND PRACTICE IN CO-EDUCATION. 


The mysterious thing about childhood and youth is, 
that none of us can make an abstract theory that will 
fit the actual boy and girl we attempt to train in the 
family, the church, or the school. The ponderous the- 


the frisky young Patricks and bright-eyed Bridgets of 
New America, as the hoops and ruff of Queen Elizabeth 
for Mrs. Hayes and her bevy of handsome Ohio girls, 
“receiving” in the White House. Equally ponderous 
and equally impracticable are some of the elaborate 
notions of the relation of the sexes in education pro- 
jected by venerable university presidents and eminent 
doctors of medicine and divinity. The theory is beau- 
tiful; but, somehow, the best girls and boys of Hartford 
meet, in the free high school, and are not corrupted, 
according to the predictions of the president of Yale; 
very well-to-do Boston people send their daughters to 
the Boston University, although the president of Har- 
vard says nothing but “poverty ” can justify superior 
people in so doing; and President Angell says that the 
young folks in the University of Michigan, and their 
professors, read with a sort of amused bewilderment the 
columns of dismal prophecy from the East concerning 
the evils that should descend upon that devoted institu- 
tion. Since a steamship sailed across the Atlantic 
ocean “in the face and eyes” of scientific protest, we 
are coming to understand that science in pedagogics 
means the close and broad investigation of what has 
actually been done with children and youth, rather than 
what somebody decides,—in advance,—ought to happen, 
according to his own infallible proclamation of the 
divine order of affairs. 

The strong point with the opponents of coéducation 
is the perilous age between 14 and 20. It may be safe, 
we are told, to educate children together. Young men 
and women, well over the Rubicon of legal citizenship, 
may be trusted, not only to dance, court, and marry, 
but to study together. But in that bewitched period 
between 14 and 20, when the boy is getting up his 
beard and the girl emerges from pantalets into trails, 
coéducation is the very old serpent in the youth’s para- 
dise. Then must the sexes be isolated, and the rampant 
master and giddy miss be initiated into the “sphere ” 
appointed for each from before the foundation of the 
world, 

But, unfortunately for this beautiful theory, the most 
complete experiment in coéducation in christendom has 
been in this very perilous season. ‘The free high and 
normal schools, and large numbers of the best academies 
of the United States are composed, almost exclusively, 
of students in this perilous age. And we assert, with- 
out fear of contradiction by any competent authority, 
that in no schools in this country, academical or colle- 
giate, however religious “in the index,” is there such a 
gratifying absence of every species of rudeness and im- 
morality, and such a hopeful culture in good manners 
and good morals as in these. These schools are the 
only institutions in the land, attended by large numbers 
of young people gathered from all social conditions, that 
are absolutely free from gross rebellion against authority. 
Every college whose president, two years ago, declared 
against coéducation, has been compelled more than once 
to suppress a disorder that threatened a public scandal ; 
while no free high or normal achool of the coéducational 
type has been thus disturbed. Nobody ever heard of 
such a thing as “hazing” the entering class in one of 
these schools. On the contrary, the different classes of 
our free high and normal schools vie with each other in 
courteous attentions. The absurd stories of school-girl 
sentimentality that come to us from so many of the 
large female seminaries are unheard of in coéducational 
academies and free schools of like grade. The only 
gross immorality among girls that ever came to our 
knowledge in a high school was in an exclusively girls’ 
school, with a stupid female first-assistant and a wicked 


Republic. 


master; and the presence of twenty sharp boys on the 
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benches would have made that raid upon his dovecote 


impossible. 

Especially is this result notable in the very critical 

int of social and sexual indiscretion. Just here, we 
are told by the theorists, coéducation at this perilous 
age must break down. But here is just the point where 
it comes out “ with flying colors” and vindicates itself 
as the method, on the whole, the best for miscellaneous 
crowds of young people. No duenna is sharp enough 
to outwit a crowd of mischievous girls, infuriated with 
the mystery of a similar crowd of boys around the cor- 
ner. No master could ever yet divine the “trick and 
manners” of young Romeo at school, with Juliet flut- 
tering her handkerchief across the way. Just here, 
where the watchfulness of parent, priest, and pedagogue 
is all too “slow” for the incredible ingenuity of our boys 
and girls, does the State in America come in, and, in the 
high and normal school, especially, bring the sexes to- 
gether in a relation altogether new, which appeals, first 
in their lives, to a new set of faculties. The relation of 
girls and boys to their teachers in all private, church, 
and corporate institutions, is only a prolongation of an 
authority under which a growing youth is always rest- 
ive,—the authority of the family and the church. But 
in the public secondary schools and colleges, these re- 
bellious children of the family, the Sunday-school, and 
the private pedagogue pass upward into an organization 
which is a perfect type of our democratic public life. 
The school board that enacts the yules and regulations, 
fixes the course of study, elects teachers, and stands be- 
hind the master and superintendent, is a little Congress 
elected by the people, open to public opinion on every 
side. The relations of the students are not gauged 
either by the social, sentimental, or sectarian standard ; 
but they are expected to be to each other what respect- 
able men and women must be in the daily life of a free 
State. In their social and sexual relations, they come 
under the only natural and divine police of youthful 
virtue and courtesy ;—the sleepless vigilance of a varied 
community, where the eye of every member is on his 
neighbor, and all sorts of motives conspire to keep every- 
body on guard. 

The frivolous and daring girl who contrives to keep 
her female seminary in hot water with her flirtations 
with some village Adonis, finds herself, in the high 
school, under fire from several hundred sharp eyes, in 
the hands of teachers of both sexes, in peril of public 
disgrace from any outrage of decorum; and she must 
be a creature of brass to trample down such defences of 
her virtue. We have seen a “young gentleman” of 
superior abilities and social standing quietly isolated by 
the girls of a high school for unseemly bearing in their 
presence, and laughed out-doors into hopeless coventry 
by the boys. The “best society,” even of Boston, never 
could “cut” an unfit member so neatly as this. The 
discipline and punishments in these schools have that 
quality of exposure to the ridicule of people “out of 
our set,” — that air of wholesome publicity, which is 
almost the only thing a wild girl does not dare to face, 
and a bad boy thinks twice before he provokes. 

We claim no immaculate state of youthful morals 
and manners in coéducational schools. Perfection is 
not the characteristic of youth. But we assert that the 
experiment of educating young people, from fourteen to 
twenty, together in the secondary public and private 
schools of the United States, has completely disproved 
the theory of the danger of coéducation at the age when 
the peril is greatest. It has produced a class of schools 
distinguished beyond all others, not only for the indus- 
try and general good scholarship, but for the courteous 
manners and reputable morals of their students. And 
while the parochial and sharply sectarian “Christian” 
schools of the country are too often governed by a half 
pagan discipline, founded on suspicion and force, this 
's almost the only class of schools where the broad gos- 
pel of Christian equality, justice, and the law of love, 
has been adopted in good faith and trusted to the end. 
Human nature in Young America cannot be included 


in any of the diagrams imported from the old civiliza- 
tions across the sea. It must be watched by eyes open 
to God’s new revelation, reverent of his mighty prov- 
idence in this new world, willing to follow His lead 
toward the Republic that is to be. 


SUPERINTENDENT ELIOT’S REPORT OF' 
THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


Boston Public Schools. — The semi-annual report for the 
first half of the current school year is a document of special 
interest, on account of the many public discussions of school 
matters which have been going on since the issue of his pre- 
vious reports. 

The first place is naturally given to the primary schools, and 
to the changes which have been made in their administration 
during the last term. Dr. Eliot, while admitting that it is too 
soon to indulge in self-congratulation on the result of taking 
the primary schools from the control of the masters, and plac- 
ing them under the direction of the supervisors, says that few 
principals, and proportionally fewer primary teachers, think 
that the measure has been a failure. It has, he says, given 
both teachers and scholars greater independence, and conse- 
quently greater self-reliance, and has increased the interest of 
both instructors and pupils. He points out that the results of 
this interest and self-reliance cannot be fairly tested until 
the end of three years, when the pupils who have begun their 
course under the new system will be ready for the grammar 
schools. The existing supervision of primary schools, he says, 
will not be changed in spirit, however it may be in form; but 
he hopes that in time the board of school committee may see 
|the way clear to local supervision, by giving a teacher in each 
building containing two or more classes a certain precedence 
over her associate teachers; not so much that she may rule 
them as that they may all work together. By-and-by it may 
be practicable to group the primary schools in divisions, and 
set a principal over each division, with the same functions as 
those of a grammar principal. Then there will be permanent 
supervision. 

He urges the wisdom of placing more mature teachers in 
charge of the sixth classes, and in closing his remarks on this 
grade he says,— 

** My confidence in the improvement of primary instruction 
rests upon no shibboleth. I read of all sorts of theories, I see 
or hear of all sorts of practices; but nothing appears abso- 
lutely preferable, — nothing with one exception, and this is 
simple reverence for little children. This, and this only, it 
seems tome, makes a method good; this also makes a teacher, 
who is more than any method, good. Its effect upon both 
teacher and pupil, and upon the relation between them, is just 
as certain as any effect of any cause in this world. Our 
poet sings of ‘The Children’s Hour.’ The primary schools, 
above all others, are the children’s schools. heir’s isthe de- 
lightful privilege of teaching children while they are still com- 
pletely children. But it isa privilege to be enjoyed only by 
following nature, and by drawing from her resources,— that is, 
from the principles which God has manifested in her, — the 
means of opening heart and mind, and giving both a longing 
for the truth that will never die.”’ 

The Credit System. — He is pleased with the assurances re- 
ceived from several teachers that they are trying to dispense 
with credits. On this subject he says,— 

‘*No one disputes the necessity of rewards and punishments 
in education. They exist there, as they exist everywhere else, 
self-administered, if not administered by others; the inevita- 
ble attendants upon honor or shame through life. But with 
regard to those which a teacher is to use there is now a great 
divergence of opinions; some clinging to tradition, and others 
breaking away from it, in search of better influences. He de- 
fines a true reward as that which gives greater power first to 
know, and then to choose and do the right; and a true punish- 
mént as one which lessens the power of doing and of being 
wrong, and shakes the hold of evil from the heart; and says 
that such rewards and punishments are indispensable; but 
credits and all other rewards and punishments are to be given 
only by those who believe in mere outward manifestations.” 

The High Schools.—Of the high schools, he says that the 
standard of admission is less ambitious, and that of instruction 
more ambitious, than is reasonable; objects to the grammar- 
school diploma as any evidence of fitness for high-school stud- 
ies, and asserts that the only way of raising the standard of 
high-school instruction is by diminishing the number of stud- 


ies. On this point he says: 

‘«So many studies pursued in so short a period are but ven- 
eer, and all the trimming our pupils give it will never fit them 
for dealing with the substance of things. Are we not thus 
strengthening the objection to our schools, that they breed a 
distaste of honest toil? For, if any of them are doing, or 
seeming to do this, they are the schools which are obliged to 
dabble with studies instead of mastering them, and so train 
their scholars as butterflies rather than as students. Genuine 
work in school is a preparation for genuine work out of school, 
and for work of every kind to which intelligence can be given. 
But when a school takes up a language to be recited three or 
four times a week during a year of forty weeks, or a science to 
to be despatched in forty lessons, there is something too much 
like mockery, both of labor and of learning.”’ 


report is the necessity of more closely scrutinizing the inten- 
tion of the pupils to enter college, even perhaps to the extent 
of compelling them to renew their pledge to do so each year. 
Normal and Evening Schools. — The graduates’ class at the 
normal school, and the special courses for teachers, are briefly 


The Latin Schools.—The principal point in this part of the! 


mentioned, and the evening schools are considered at great 
length. The wisdom of continuing the study of languages in 
the evening high school may, in Dr. Eliot’s opinion, be doubted. 
On this subject he remarks: 


‘* Instruction in other languages than our own, except so far 
as they are essential to higher education, as in the schools 
which prepare for colleges, is one of the branches which should 
be cultivated sparingly in public schools.”’ 


He thinks it possible that the study of foreign languages 
may draw the pupil from things more useful to him, and says: 


**It should be one of our chief duties to give those pupils a 
higher sense of duty to their own language as well as of its 
service to them, of all that its literature may do for them, of 
the thoughts and deeds it may inspire, and of the lives it may 
shape for time and for eternity.”’ 


Physical Education.— The greatest physical want of the 
schools is said to be pure air, and Dr. Eliot plainly declares 
that, if there were a medical inspector, he would not allow 
the committee of the city council a day’s peace until he had 
rescued the children from the dangers to which they are ex- 
posed. ‘*Why not,’ he asks, “‘imagine such an officer at 
work among us, and follow the injunction which we know 
he would give ?”’ 

Intellectual and Moral Wants.—The great intellectual and 
moral want of the schools seems to be a true perception of ed- 
ucation, according to this report, and both the city in giving 
up the school-rooms for political uses, and the parents in 
withdrawing their children from their classes to take part in 
dramatic performances, display a lamentable absence of this 
perception. 

Further reference will be made to this able report in a sub- 
sequent issue of the paper. 


DRIFT. 


— The bill before the legislature of Massachusetts author- 
izing towns and cities to pay the tuition of selected pupils in 
academies, instead of supporting high schools, eminently de- 
serves a place in the waste-basket of the Committee on Educa- 
tion. There is no real demand for it among the people. It is 
pushed by the enemies of the free high-school system of the 
State, in league with the friends of a class of decaying acade- 
mies that have outlived their usefulness. If the free high- 
school system of Massachusetts is to be attacked, let the as- 
sailants meet it face to face, and not seek to undermine it by 
a retreat upon the old arrangement of subsidized academies, 
which was a good-enough plank-road in the days of the fath- 
ers, but which the State outgrew a generation ago. 

— It is a hopeful sign to hear the prediction that Senator 
Hoar’s bill for the distribution of the income of public lands 
and other funds to the States, in proportion to the illiteracy of 
their population, for ten years, has a fair chance in Congress. 
The American people, as a whole, and the Southern people in 
particular, will never be carried to heaven in the chariot of 
partisan politics, even of the superior sort; but American pol- 
itics of all kinds can only be regenerated by a thorough educa- 
tion of the sovereign people, who make and unmake the men 
who enact the laws. 

— A great injustice at Washington is the withholding from 
the District of Columbia an appropriation of public lands for 
educational purposes, similar to that given, by general statute, 
to the new territories and.States. The schools of the District 
should be made model schools for the instruction of all who 
come to look from any part of the Republic. But that cannot 
be till the Congress of the United States enables its people to 
support two teachers where one is now holding herself to- 
gether under the assaults of a small army of pupils. 

— Miss Gail Hamilton informs us that no man of great em- 
inence in American affairs has graduated from a free high 
school. The free high school, in its present form, is a growth 
of the present, and numbers few graduates of the age at which 
men, including our Gail, acquire wide National reputation. 
But there is something in America even better than “‘ great 
men,” guaged by the congressional standard, or even “‘ great 
authors,’’ male or. female;—even the class of intelligent, able, 
patriotic, Christian people, of both sexes, who hold the coun- 
try together, in spite of the antics alike of ‘‘ great statesmen ”’ 
and ‘‘ great writers.”” The Northern States are getting well 
supplied with young people of this class, who are the gradu- 
ates of the superior grades of our common schools, Every 
Northern city and large village is more indebted to them every 
year for its best public and private life. It is said the present 
legislature of Massachusetts contains a majority of men who 
are the graduates of her excellent high schoo They will 
doubtless show their gratitude to the bridge that brought them 
over by sending to Hades a shoal of absurd bills now before 
that body, inspired by ecclesiastical and high-joint hostility to 
the education of the people. 

— The brilliant theory, let off like a storm-signal by certain 
alarmists at the National Teachers’ Convention in Philadelphia, 
last summer, that a large proportion of the inmates of the 
Philadelphia Penitentiary are graduates of high schools, runs 
square against a late census of criminals in Austria. Out of 
32,755 criminals in the Austrian empire, only 117 were found 
to be graduates of even the secondary schools, The men who 


ring the educational fog-bell will, probably, now ring another 
set of midnight chimes to arouse the people to the imminent 
danger of sending their children to a superior school, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue READERS’ HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, 
Pots, AND with two Appendixes. By Rev. E. 
Cobham Brewer, LL.D., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, author of 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable and Guide to Science. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Price $3.50. 
This new book of reference will meet with a cordial welcome 

from journalists, teachers, and students, for it furnishes the 
kinds of information often looked for in vain in encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, and other books of reference. In this admirably- 
arranged volume of 1,179 pages, printed in double columns, 
will be found brief and clear accounts of such names as are 
used in allusions and references by poets and prose-writers, 
and the plots of popular dramas, the stories of epic poems, the 
outline of well-known tales, and a vast variety of curious and 
valuable information of a similar character. Like Dr. Cob- 
ham Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, this work is 
altogether unique, and covers a field hitherto unoccupied. Its 
preparation has involved an immense amount of labor, as the 
author has taken the pains to read personally every volume 
alluded to in the work, and to verify the constant and minute 
references to book and chapter, and often to page and line, 
which he has made. The time and patience required for a 
labor like this can scarcely be estimated. But the author 
shows not only industry in collecting, but skill in condensing 
and arranging his materials. The plot of aromance,—IJvanhoe, 
for example, — or of a drama, is compressed into a few lines, 
but all the essential points are given. A vast number of out- 
of-the-way allusions and references are explained, and the 
volume will be almost worth its weight in gold, — stout and 
heavy as it is,—to readers who are puzzled about the author- 
ship of tales and poems and dramas, about the characters and in- 
cidents referred to in various volumes, and about a hundred other 
perplexing questions which haunt and harrass the memory. 
There are two full indexes, which will be found of great con- 
venience; the first contains the date and author of the several 
dramatic works set down; and the second, the date of the 
divers poems or novels given under the author’s name. Every 
instructor of English literature will find the book indispensable, 
and the student and general reader will find delight and satis- 
faction in its constant use. The publishers have done wisely 
in issuing this great book in substantial binding, and at a price 
so reasonable as to place it within the reach of all. 


Tue NorkMAL First, SEconD, AND THIRD READERS. By 
Albert N. Raub, A.M., principal of the Pennsylvania State 
Normal School, Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, educational 
publishers. Prices for introduction 13c., 20c., and 35c. re- 
spectively. 

The three elementary Readers, mentioned above, by this 
eminent practical educator, have been entirely revised; new 
matter inserted and exquisite new illustrations furnished. They 
are printed on heavy toned paper, and bound, as every scliool 
text-book should be, in a most substantial manner. We are 
especially pleased with the prominence given in this series of 
Readers to language culture, and the exercises in analysis at 
the close of most of the lessons will, if properly taught by the 
teacher, aid the pupils essentially to a correct use and expres- 
sion of their ideas in words. Teachers and school superin- 
tendents will do well to secure this series of Readers for ex- 
amination and adoption. 


Tue Mourn AnD THE TeEeTH. By J. W. White, 
D.D.S8., editor of the Dental Cosmos. Philadelphia: Lind- 
say & Blakiston. Price 50 cents. 


This is Number Seven of the useful series of ‘‘ American 
Health Primers,’’ issued by this well-known publishing house. 
Too much importance cannot be attached ;to the preservation 

f the health of the mouth, and the value of a complete and 
perfect denture. It is estimated that twenty millions of teeth 
are annually sacrificed in the United States by careless and almost 
criminal neglect. Consequently a work like this, which presents 
facts and suggestions relating to the structure, development, 
eruption, character, function, and diseases of the teeth, and the 
best methods to be used for their preservation is not of minor in- 
terest. This monograph should be in the hands of every person, 
and be carefully studied, for it concerns the general health of 
the individual. The loss of wealth and comfort arising from 
poor health is one of the most alarming wastes of the human 
family. Dr. White, from his experience and profound knowl- 
edge of the subject, may be regarded as authority on these 
matters. 


Tue AMERICAN ANTHEM Book. By A. N. Johnson, J. H. 
30 oe and A. J. Abbey. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 
This book contains more good anthems adapted for use on 

all occasions of public worship, —for Easter, Christmas, 

Thanksgiving, and other special occasions,—than any book of 

which we have any knowledge. It contains only four or five 

arrangements of good music that we have ever seen in print 
before; thus there is a freshness and newness about it that 
will delight choir-leaders who are anxious to furnish the best 
songs for the sanctuary, that have not become hackneyed by 
constant use. Another excellent feature of this collection of 


choirs can sing well with ordinary practice. This is not true 
of many collections of difficult music. The anthems contain 
plenty of solos, duets for those who wish to sing them, and 
furnish pieces for every Sunday for two years. Send to Oliver 
Ditson & Co., Boston, for terms for introduction. 


ScHooLt MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE, for the use 
of Schools as a means of Study in Question-form. A Com- 
pendiam of Parliamentary Law, based upon the recognized 
authority of Luther S. Cushing; anne a condensed explana- 
tion of the methods of organizing and conducting the busi- 
ness of societies, conventions, and all deliberative assem- 
blies. By A. A. Craig, author and publisher of Common- 
School Question-book. C. W. Hagar, general agent, Platts- 
burgh, New York. + 
The object of this little manual is one of great practical 

value. A knowledge of parliamentary practice is important, 

and has been too much neglected in our schools. The subjects 
are admirably condensed into few words, and the general prin- 
ciples clearly stated, and the methods of procedure, recognized 
by common law and usage, are distinctly stated, which should 
guide the organization and methods of conducting deliberative 
assemblies. 


ARITHMETIC FOR YoUNG CHILDREN; being a series of exer- 
ercises exemplifying the manner in which Arithmetic should 
be taught to young children. By Horace Grant. American 
edition, edited by Willard Small. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Price 50 cents. 


This little manual should be in the hands of every American 
teacher of children, between the age of four and eight years. 
It consists almost entirely of mental exercises, and furnishes 
avariety to children in objects, thought, and language, which 
is not only eminently suggestive of better methods of teaching 
elementary arithmetic, but which is so strictly in accordance 
with the laws of nature that it shonld be at once adopted in 
our schools. The forms of expression used, and the oopious- 
ness of illustration, are very far in advance of the common 
style of teaching this science to young children. It is thor- 
oughly rational, and prepares the way for a more systematic 
study of numbers, as the child becomes more mature. The 
young pupil is taught to think and speak in numbers in the 
first stage, and subsequently unites with it the art of writing 
numbers. The primary teachers of this country should grate- 
fully recognize the good work of the American editor and 
publishers in reproducing this English manual for their nse. 
It is correct in theory, and apt for practice. 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR Dictionary. C, W. Hagar, Gen- 
eral Agent, Plattsburgh, N. Y. Price 50 cents, 


This handy volume is happily adapted for use by students 
in our schools, and contains nearly every useful word to be 
found in the English language, with its true meaning, deriva- 
tion, spelling, and pronunciation. It also contains much val- 
uable information upon science, mythology, biography, Amer- 
ican history, Indians, land titles, constitutions, laws, cities, 
colleges, army and navy, debts, rate of mortality, growth of 
cities, rates of interest, insolvent and assignment laws, etc., 
making a complete library of reference in one handy volume. 
It is firmly and tastefully bound, and printed in clear type, 
with numerous illustrations. 


Boston Lecrurrs.—Labor. With preludes on cur- 
rent topics. By Joseph Cook. Boston: Houghton, Osgood 
& Co. Price $1.50. 


The object of the Boston Monday Lectures is to present the 
freshest German, English, and American scholarship on the 
more important and difficult topics concerning the relations of 
religion and science. The lectures have been given by Rev. 
Joseph Cook, They were begun in 1875. ‘Thirty-five were 
given in 1876-7, thirty in 1877-8, and twenty in 1878-9. They 
are now published in eight volumes of about three hundred 
pages each, as follows: Volume I, Biology; II., Transcendent- 
alism; III., Orthodoxy; IV., Conscience; V., Heredity; VI., 
Marriage; VII., Labor; VIII., Socialism; with preludes in 
each volume. In this volume all of the underlying principles 


child-song, “‘ Minnie and Winnie,’’ set to music, and Mrs. 
Alfred Tennyson’s revised score of the music for the laureate’s 
other St. Nicholas song, ‘‘ The City Child.”” The department 


‘*For Very Little Folk,’’ has varied and lively items, some 
from the boys and girls themselves. 


THE LOOKER- ON. 


— In Cleveland, the supervising principal of German, Mr, 
Klemm, has resigned on account of disturbance in the Board 
over the status of German. In St. Louis the study is resting 
under a sword of Damocles; in San Francisco the teachers 
have passed resolutions against it; in Chicago the appropri- 
ation for a German superintendent was omitted by the Board, 
but restored by the Common Council. The proposition to in- 
troduce Bohemian in the last-mentioned city is, doubtless, in 
the line of a reductio ad absurdum. It seems as if the study 
of German, in grades below the high school, is getting unpop- 
ular in the United States. 

— Your Looker-on,’’ Monsieur JOURNAL, has diligently 
studied the question, whether a hen, in entering upon the 
laudable task of hatching eggs, sets or sits. He has appealed 
to grammar after grammar, and to grammars of grammars, to 
very little purpose; since, upon this point in particular, the 
doctors take pains to disagree. Some claim that a hen sets, as 
as the sun sets; that is, the sun settles in the West, and the 
hen settles,—down to business; hence, sets from settles is cor- 
rect. Others claim that the hen sits as any other anima! does. 
But Fannie Field, in the Prairie Farmer, settles the question 
by using the word in such manner as to indicate that the in- 
transitive sit should apply to the act of the hen when volun- 
tary, and the transitive set when the act is involuntary. That 
is, when a hen is well disposed she sits on her eggs, but when 
she is flighty and whimsical, the poultry-breeder must set her. 

— The bane of our graded schools is, that in them children 
are kept working for ah examiner. The instruction is shaped 
by the previous examination, and neither pupils nor teachers 
make any disguise of the fact that they are aiming to please 
Mr. So-and-so, even to the extent of pandering to his whims 
and idiosyncrasies, regardless of the true philosophy of educa- 
tion. He must, indeed, be an original and versatile man, 
whose measure a corps of teachers cannot take in a few years 
and lay before their pupils, in every variety of phraseology, 
every question that it is possible for his scope of mind to pro- 
pound. “Mr. A. is always carpeting floors and plastering 
rooms;’’ ‘‘ Mr, B.’s hobby is percentage;’’ ‘‘ Mr. C. harps on 
mensuration and problems of every-day life.’”’ So it is in 
grammar, geography, and history. ‘‘Mr. D. generalizes ;”’ 
‘Mr, E. is up to little catches;’’ ‘‘ Mr. F. mouses for facts, 
dates, and statistics like a very Gradgrind.’’ Yetit is quite as 
provoking to deal with an examiner whose measure cannot be 
taken. Nothing is more provoking, after a teacher has con- 
scientiously prepared his class upon the prescribed work in the 
text-books and kindred outside matter, than to have the ex- 
aminer go off at a tangent and proceed to examine, not on 
what they should have prepared themselves upon, but on what 
they probably omitted. Compared with the latter, the routine 
examiner is much more satisfactory and inspiring, since the 
children are delighted and encouraged at finding put to them 
questions with which they are familiar; and the good effect is 
not marred by the fact that they were examined on those 
identical questions by their adroit and persistent teacher. 

— A very stupid form of joking is that at the expense of the 
children who make blunders in answering questions in exam- 
ination or in class. A more stupid performance is to draw 
conclusions from such answers regarding the system of in- 
struction, or the method in which it is administered. Very 
blundering answers imply stupidity in the questions, when 
such answers are not evidence of originality of mind. Your 
** Looker-on’’ recently heard a professor deplore the want of 
understanding displayed by children in supposing a ‘‘ forced 
march’? to mean a body of men driven by some mechanical 


of the labor question are discussed, and their application to all 
grades of society. The eight volumes are all issued by Rough- 
ton, Osgood & Co, 


PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION AND Vocatn CuLturE. In 
which the rules for correct reading and speaking, and direc- 
tions for improving and strengthening the Voice are given. 
By Benjamin W. Atwell, professor of Elocution. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Providence: N. Bangs Williams. New 
York: C. T. Dillingham. Price 30 cents. 

This little manual presents briefly the more important ideas 
of elocution. The directions for training the vocal organs are 
explicit and excellent. Appended to the illustrations of prin- 
ciples are admirable selections in prose and poetry drill- 
exercises. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— The Teachers’ Companion is a valuable monthly devoted 
to the interests of education. Published by C. W. Hagar, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y.; price 50 cents per year. The articles, 
original and selected, are valuable to the teacher and student. 


It is to have a ‘‘ Youth’s Department,” suited to the needs of 
the young people. Success to the enterprising publisher! 


anthems is that they are of a class that the average chorus- 


— St. Nicholas, for March, contains Alfred Tennyson’s 


pressure through the ranks of the enemy. But what else is it, 
in a spirited and energetic style of narrative? So “ sleeping 
on their arms”’ was stated, to his disgust, as signifying that 
the soldiers stood up all night and supported themselves with 
their elbows, In the same spirit he criticised the child who 
fancied that 

“‘ The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well,’’ 
implied the existence of three buckets. Your ‘ Looker-on,”’ 
in his youth, heard a better answer than the professor in ques- 
tion could quote. The piece was ‘‘ The Well of St. Keene,” 
and the line to be explained was, — 

** And she laid on the water a spell.” 


A well-grown youth of 18, in the senior high-school year, said, 
very frankly, that he ‘‘ did not know what it meant, unless it 
was that she laid on the water a little while.’’ 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 

FOR DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, ETC. 
I have prescribed Horsford’s Acid Phosphate and am very 
much pleased with what I have seen of its action, and pur- 


pose using more of it as occasion requires. 
Turner, Ili. i A. C. Corron, M.D. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEw SPELLINGS. — The following rules, adopted the 
RULES FOR lied in these columns to show our A A 


onant, omit the last when preceded by a short vowel,—i. e. 
nall, ete.; not cal, hal, ete. 5. C ed final to where it has 
‘Pe sound of ¢, a8 in lasht, imprest, fixt, ete. 


MAINE. 

— We supposed that legislation on free high schools was at 
an end for this year, but so long as our legislature is in ses- 
sion we may expect anything. Latest: A bill to pay out of 
the tresury to the support of the free high school, $250 per 
year insted of $500, is pending, with a probability of a suspen- 
sion of the law for another yearinsted. Legislation is deemed 
inexpedient upon orders to hav normals pay tuition for sup- 
port (in part) of the teachers; upon order abolishing Latin and 
Greek out of the high schools outside of cities; in regard to 
uniformity of text-books; in regard to certificates of teaching; 
to provide by law for the education of children in unincorpo- 
rated plantations, and in regard to school supervisors and com- 
mittees; that the Committe of Education has reported a bil re- 
vising the statutes relativ to employment of children in cotton 
and woolen manufactories. It makes the penalty $100 insted 
of $50, as before, and compels superintendents and committees 
to execute the law. We notice a better public feeling in re- 
spect to such employment. In Biddeford the new agent of the 
mills is moving on his own responsibility. 

— Rockland High School graduated 16 ladies and gentlemen, 


March 4. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The Raymond High school is in charge of Mr. G. T. Win- 
gate, of Stratham. 

— Between sixty and seventy thousand women will have the 
right to vote in the school-meetings of the State, this month. 

— The spring term of Francestown Academy has opened 
wiih 81 students; more are expected. 

— The Merrimack Valley Teachers’ Association held its first 
regular meeting Saturday, Feb. 21, in Manchester. 

The first exercise was one in Grammar by the first division 
of the grammar schools; D. A. Clifford, teacher. E. R. An- 
gell, of Derry, opened the discussion. He would hav all teach- 
ing made practical and illustrated by common things about 
us. Mr. Clifford followed, speaking strongly against teaching 
technical grammar. A resolution to the effect that the tech- 
nicalities of grammar ought not to be taught at all to the ma- 
jority of pupils, was adopted. 

D. C, Allen, Superintendent of Schools, Concord, spoke of 
the methods of teaching Arithmetic. He would not hav the 
rules memorized, but the student should be taught to analyze 
problems by the shortest and easiest methods possible. W. H. 
Ray, of Mont Vernon, urged that we be sure that our pupils 
understand the meaning of what they ar doing. H.P. Warren, 
of the Normal School, earnestly supported the position of Su- 
perintendent Allen, Pupils need to practice until they can per- 
form ordinary operations as rapidly and accurately as the 
teacher. 

The next was a clas exercise in Geography by Miss Tuson, of 
Manchester, with the third division of the grammar school. 
Several excellent methods of securing interest were illustrated 
during the progres of the lesson. Wm. M. Stevens, of Man- 
chester, opened the discussion, followed by Mr. Ray. 

The subject of Drawing was introduced by J. Warren Thyng, 
of Salem, Mass. He awakened much interest, and at future 
meetings of the Association there wil be a series of practical 
exercises on methods, of teaching drawing by Miss Cone, of 
Concord, 

Mr. Lull, of Manchester, had charge of the query-box. Re- 
sponses to questions were made by Mr. Lull, Miss Hogsdon of 
Concord, Mr. Warren of Plymouth, Mr. Angell of Derry, Mr. 
Ray of Mont Vernon, Superintendent Buck of Manchester, 
Miss Carlton of Concord, and Mr. Clifford of Manchester. 

A constitution was adopted. 

_The next meeting is to be held at Concord on the second 
Saturday in May. We are indebted to the Nashua Telegraph 
for our information. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— The teachers of the State ar urged to instruct their pupils, 
hot only in good morals, but also in kind and merciful treat- 
—_ of dumb animals. The opportunity for enforcing valua- 

le lessons against cruelty to the unprotected and to the un- 
ee should not be lost sight of in the daily work of the 

— The Bertram primary school-house, at South Salem, was 
*pPropriately dedicated on Saturday last. Addresses were 
aa by members of the City Council, — the architect, Agent 
bulla Walton, and Gen, H. K. Oliver, mayor of thecity. This 

ing deserves special notice for its economy, taste, and its 


furnishings, and 16,000 feet of land, was les than $15,000. In 
architecture and construction it is a model of good taste and 
workmanship. The lot has streets upon three sides, and a 
passage-way on the fourth or rear. The house contains four 
rooms, two below and two above, with play-rooms, closets, 
and furnace-rooms in the basement. Extending the length of 
the building, at the rear, are corridors, well lighted, and hav- 
ing an outlook upon the bay. Between these and the school- 
room are clothes’-rooms for the pupils and teachers. The ven- 
tilation is through the chimney, which incloses a cast-iron 
pipe; but the crowning excellence is the lighting of the rooms, 
which is abundant, and wholly at the left of the pupils. The 
practical wisdom displayed by the architect,—a citizen of 
Salem,—and by those who hav had charge of the erection of 
this house, reflect credit upon all concerned, especially upon 
the mayor and city government. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The school census of Providence, recently taken, pre- 
sents many interesting and important facts. It gives the 
number of children between the ages of 5 and 15 years inclu- 
sive. The number of boys in the public schools is 5,899; of 
girls, 5,530, total in public schools, 11,429. Of boys in Catho- 
lic schools, 1,129; of girls, 1,630; total, 2,759. Of boys in se- 
lect schools, 546; of girls, 433; total, 979. Number not attend- 
ing any school, of boys, 2,009; of girls, 1,933; total, 3,041. 
Thus we find the whole number of children of school age in the 
city to be 19,108, of whom 11,429 attended the public schools; 
2,759 attended the Catholic schools, 979 attended select schools, 
and 3,941 did not attend any school during the year. The 
sexes ar almost equally divided, there being only 58 more boys 
than girls in the city; but among the number of children at- 
tending the public schools, there were 369 more boys than 
girls, while in the Catholic schools there were 501 more girls 
than boys in attendance. In each 100 of the 19,108 children, 
between 5 and 15 years, in the city, 59.81 attended the public 
schools, 14.48 the Catholic schools, 5,14 the select schools, and 
20.62 did not attend any school. A little over 1 in 5 of all did 
not attend school during the year. A similar school census of 
the city was taken in January, 1879. Of the 19,108 children 
of school age in the city, 15,167 attended school at some period 
during the year 1879. The census shows that of this last num- 
ber 206 attended school less than twelve weeks; 1,734 attended 
twelve weeks and less than forty weeks, while 13,227 attended 
the full school year of forty weeks or over. 

There were 19,108 children of school age reported in 1880, 
and 17,684 in 1879, showing a gain this year of 1,424, of whom 
812 were boys and 612 were girls. Of this gain only 189 is to 
the public schools, 83 to the Catholic schools, and 170 to select 
schools, while 982 of the whole gain ar of children who did 
not attend any school during the year. It is probable that a 
considerable portion of this increas of children of school age, 
and not attending school, is composed of children who ar at 
work, and on this account ar out of school. This is shown by 
the portion of the city in which there is the greatest increas 
of children not attending school. The whole increas in chil- 
dren not attending school, by the ‘census of the present year, 
was 983. The portions of the city where there has been the 
greatest increas in population and busines prosperity, show 
the greatest increas in children not attending school. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The teachers in Putnam and vicinity have formed an as- 
sociation, which meets monthly, for the discussion of subjects 
pertaining to schools and school work. Mr. Burnette, the 
very efficient and successful principal of the Putnam high 
school, is president of the association, and this is a sufficient 
guaranty that it wil accomplish a good work. Wel-conducted 
teachers’ meetings ar a great benefit to any community, and 
do much to promote the professional growth of those who take 
part in their proceedings. May the example of Putnam be 
followed by others. 

— The annual enumeration of children between the ages of 
4 and 16 in New Britain, shows an increase of 176 over the pre- 
vious year. The teachers in this city have, for several years, 
held monthly meetings, with good results. At the next meet- 
ing the subject for discussion wil be ‘‘ How can we best econ- 
omize or utilize time in school work ?”’ 

— The excellent graded school in Plainville, under Mr. 
Williams, is doing a good work. Some very interesting exer- 
cises were had in celebration of the anniversary of Washington’s 
birthday. The school visitors of this town have made arrange- 


ments for having the children of a small and remote district 
conveyed to the center school, thus not only affording to them 
better school advantages, but also proving a pecuniary gain 
to the town. An effort is being made to secure the passage of 
a bill to legalize this plan for all towns similarly situated. 


Iw answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our reduced price 
($2.50) for Tuk JOURNAL for one year, only applies to those 
who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 
subscribers, who are now in arrears, take advan of that 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHICAGO. 


UNIFICATION. 

Seventeen years ago the Superintendent found it necessary 
to introduce comparative written examinations of the schools, 
in order to place before the principals the scope of the grades 
as received by him, and also to ascertain for his own benefit 
how the various schools were graded. These examinations 
accomplished that for which they were intended, and in course 
of time it became desirable to discontinue them, as ambitious 
principals, in the endeavor to have their schools rank high, 
were grading too closely. Some years having elapsed since 
the last of those examinations was held, it is quite probable 
that the system again needs unification. , 

Without a normal school, such an examination would be 
impossible, for the superintendents alone could not mark the 
papers. The work would be too exhausting; but, with the 
members of that school assisting, the work can be done in a 
short time. These examinations oblige pupils to follow the 
graded course of study, and prevent their omitting topics in it 
as they feel inclined. The desired ends could be secured, and 
the objectionable grading of schools for high rank could be 
prevented by the adoption of the course pursued in 1876: (1) 
No public statement of results was made; (2) Each principal 
was informed privately how the pupils averaged; (3) Sugges- 
tions based on these results were made to the various principals. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

Circumstances recently made it possible for me to visit sev- 
eral of the large schools in Chicago. The quiet attention to 
work was a noticeable feature of the pupil in almost every one 
of the 97 school-rooms thatI entered. Thechildren paid little 
or no attention to the presence of a stranger. Their quiet in- 
dustry was suggestive of interest in their work. The pleasant 
acquiescence of the pupils in obeying showed that respect, not 
fear, controls the schools of to-day. ‘Teachers were all busy 
with their classes. Not one was found at work on anything 
not strictly connected with the exercise indicated by the pro- 
gram. Altogether the impression carried away was, that ex- 
cellent work is being done in the Chicago schools. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE, 


“The committee appointed by the Association at the last 
regular meeting, for the pu e of considering the advisabil- 
ity of organizing a society of an educational character, report 
as follows: , 

1. They deem such an organization desirable. 

2. The exercises shall be, generally, on the Philosophy of 
Education; particularly essays and discussions on (a) Prin- 
ciples of Education; (0) The Human Intellect; (c) The Lives 
of Prominent Educators; (@) Reviews of Important Books on 
Education; (e) Different Systems of Education. Essays and 
lectures will be given by members of the society and others. 

3. Any person may become a member of the society by 
pledging himself or herself to perform any and all duties as- 
signed him by the proper authorities. 

4, A general meeting for the purpose of organization will be 
held Saturday, March 20, at 10.00 o’clock a. m., at 85 Fifth 
avenue. ORVILLE T. Brieut, Chairman of Com. 


A verbal invitation was given to principals, teachers in the 
high school, and head-assistants. It is the intention of the 
committee to send written invitations to prominent teachers of 
Cook county outside of Chicago. This Association will tend 
to bring together the teachers of the city and county, and har- 
monize their interests, 

COUNTY SALARIES. 

County Superintendent Lane is quite happy when he com- 
pares the financial condition of the city and county schools. 
He says the day is past when the city can draw away teachers 
from the county, for the county now pays as good salaries, and 
in money instead of scrip. 

@oop “ GRADE TEACHERS.”’ 

The charge that graded schools have a tendency to bring the 
minds of all pupils to the same level, is, in a great measure, 
true. The cause lies not in the gradation of pupils, but in the 
gradation of the knowledge absolutely necessary to the teach- 
ers. After a teacher becomes familiar with the work of the 
grade in charge, there is great danger for the pupils. The 
term “‘ a good grade teacher,” is applied to one who knows so 
well the important facts in the grade that all efforts are con- 
centrated in pouring these in, instead of developing the rea- 
soning faculties as well as the memory. It seems as though 
the only safety lies in the transfer of a good “‘ grade teacher ”’ 
to a new grade. VETERAN. 

Chicago, March 6, 1880. 


Iowa. — There is a normal class of over forty at Iowa Col- 
lege, under the care of the new professor, Prof. H. K. Edson. 
It began last term with a few, and as teachers of three and 
four months’ winter schools are released from their work, it is 
expected to increase. Professor Edson is developing the plan 
of a normal course, on the basis of the thorough emic and 
English instruction of the college in a unique and independent 
way. 

Prof, Tyndale Palmer, principal of Grundy Centre Schools, 


uction by renewing from the present time at price, 
tod ng arrearages to date, at the rate of 25 cents per 


adaptation to school purposes. The cost of the house, with 
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and his wife, Mrs. Eva Palmer, a yy to travel and give elocu- 
por entertainments during the spring and summer 
ons. 
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Appletons’ Readers 


IN MISSOURI. 


A Powerful Combination Defeated. 


Merit Triumphant over Monopoly and 
Misrepresentation ! 


The following is the list of D. APPLETON & 
Co.’s books adopted by the different County 
Conventions in Missouri, on January 6, 1880, 
as certified by the County Commissioners: 


ADAIR COUNTY : 8. 8. McLAuGHLIN, County Com- 
missioner.—Shannon’s Civil Government. 

ATCHINSON COUNTY: E. R. Carr, County Com- 
missioner.—Shannon’s Civil Government, You- 
mans’s Botany, Kriisi’s Drawing. 

BARRY COU W. T. MoCLurRE, County Com- 
missioner.—Quackenbogs's Histories. 

BARTON COUNTY: A. J. Wray, County Commis- 
sioner. — Model Copy-Book, Kriisi’s Drawing, 
Quackenbos’s Composition and Rhetoric. 

BENTON COUNTY: J. R. JonEs, County Commis- 
sioner.— Appleton’s Readers, Webster's Speller, 
Quackenbos’s Arithmetic, Cornell’s Geographies, 
Quackenbos’s Histories, Quackenbos’s Grammar, 

Model Copy-Book, and Huxley and Youman’s Phys- 


iology. 

BOLLINGER COUNTY : J. G. Frynry, County Com- 
missioner.— Youmans’s Botany, Webster's Speller. 

BUCHANAN COUNTY: J. P. BoyLe, County Com- 
missioner.—Shannon’s Civil Government. 

BUTLER COUNTY: J. M. Wsrreuurst, County 
Commissioner.—Shannon’s Civil Government. 

CAMDEN COUNTY: N. F. Kyient, County Com- 
missioner.—Shannon’s Civil Government. 

CARROLL COUNTY : J.C. ANDERSON, County Com- 
missioner.— Readers. 

CARTER COUNTY: J. 8. COLEMAN, County Com- 
missioner.—Shannon’s Civil Government. 

CASS COUNTY : J. J. Bamgy, County Commissioner. 
—Model 

CEDAR COUNTY: W. R. Browse, County Commis- 
sioner.—Cornell’s Geographies, Quackenbos’s His- 
tories. Kriisi’s Drawing, Youmans’s Chemistry 
Youmans’s Botany, Quackenbos’s Composition and 
Rhetoric, Quackenbos’s Philosophy. 

CHRISTIAN COUNTY : J. P. CouLier, County Com- 
missioner.—Appletons’ Readers, Webster's Speller. 

CLAY COUNTY : GrorGe HuGHEs, County Commis- 
eh Readers, Cornell’s Geography. 

CoLE COUN : E. B. Youne, County Commissioner. 
—Harknesas’s Latin Series. 

COOPER COUNTY: 8. W. CRossLEy, County Com- 
missioner.— Model Copy-Books, Quackenbos’s Com- 

tion and Rhetoric. 

Cc WFORD COUNTY: D.S. Grace, County Com- 
missioner.— Cornell’s Geographies, Quackenbos’s 
Histories, Model Copy-Books, Kriisi’s Drawing, 
Quackenbos’s Composition and Rhetoric. 

DADE COUNTY: J. W. Matruias, County Com- 
missioner- — Cornell’s Geographies, Quackenboss's 
Histories, Youmans’s Botany, Quackenbos’s Com- 

ition and Rhetoric. 

DAVIESS COUNTY: A. P. SHour, County Commis- 
sioner. —Quackenbos’s Histories, Shannon’s Civil 


Government. 

DENT COUNTY: J. C. JApwtn, County Commias- 
sioner.— Model Copy-Books, Quackenbos’s History, 
Cornell's es, Quackenbos’s Grammar. 

DUNKLIN COU : J. M. Fisner, County Com- 
missioner. — Appleton’s Readers, Cornell’s Geog- 
raphbies, Quackenbos’s Histories, Model Copy- 
Books, Webster's Speller. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY : Orro BRAUER, County Com- 
missioner.— Webster's Spellier. 

GASCONADE COUNTY: A. LABHARDT, County 
Commissioner.—Quackenbos's Philosophy. 

GENTRY COUNTY: Geo. PomRoy, Com- 
missioner.—Quackenbos’s Grammar, Model Copy- 
Books, Shannon's Civil Government, Quackenbos’s 
Philosophy. 

GRUNDY COUNTY: T. B. Pratt, County Commis- 
sioner. — Quackenbos's Composition and Rhetoric, 
Shannon's Civil Government. 

HENRY COUNTY: P. A. PARKS, County Commis- 
sioner.— my, Readers, Model Copy-Books, 
Shannon's Civil Government. 

HOLT COUNTY: JNo. ANDERSON, County Commis- 
sioner.—Shannon’s Civil Government. 

HOWARD COUNTY : THos. Ow1nes, County Com- 
missioner,—Sh ’s Civil Government. 

IRON COUNTY: N. C. Grirriru, County Commis- 
sioner. — Shapnon’s Civil Government, Cornell's 
Geographies. 

JACKSON COUNTY : D. I. CALDWELL, County Com- 
missioner. — Appletons’ Readers, Model Copy- 
Books, Webster's Speller. 

JASPER COUNTY : 8. A. UNDERWOOD, County Com- 
missioner. — Appletons’ Readers, Quackenbos’s 
Arithmetic, Cornell's Geographies, Quackenbos's 
Histories, Quackenbos’s Grammar, Model Copy- 
Books, Shannon's Civil Government. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY: W. N. CLINGAN, County 
Commissioner.—Cornell's raphy. 

JOHNSON COUNTY : J. W. McGiven, County Com- 
missioner, — Appletons’ Readers, Model Copy- 


Books. 

KNOX COUNTY : W.N. Doyle, County Commissioner. 
—Cornell’s G hies. 

LACLEDE COUNTY: T. 8. Woop, County) Commis- 
sioner.—Model Copy-Books, Shannop’s Civil Gov. 


ernment. 
LAWRENCE COUNTY: W. T. K1nG, County Com 
sioner.— Shannon’s Civil Government, Webster’s 


Spellier. 

LINCOLN COUNTY: T. B. Dyer, County Commis- 
sioner — Model Copy-Books, Webster’s Speller. 
LIVINGSTON COUNTY : C. R.J. McIwrurre, Coun- 

ty Commissioner.—Quackenbos’s Histories. 
McDONALD COUNTY: J. R. SHELLEY, County 

Commissioner.—Appletons’ Readers, Model Copy- 

Books, Shannon’s Civil Government, Webster's 


Speller. 
MADISON COUNTY: D. W. O'Bannon, County 
Commissioner.— Webster's Speller. 
MARION COUNTY: J. McMurry, County Commis- 
sioner.— 4ers, Model Copy- Books. 
MLLLER COUNTY: J. m. Baker, County Commis- 
sioner.—Quackenbos's Histories, Webster's Speller. 
MARIES COUNTY: R. A. DANreLs, County Com- 


missioner. — Quackenbos’s Phil hy, Quacken- 
bos's Composition and Rhetoric, Webster’s Speller. 
MONITEAU UNTY: I. M. Harpy, County Com- 
issioner letons’ Reade Quackenbos’s 


A rs, 
Grammar, Model -Books, Webster's Speller. 
MONTGOMERY COUN : D. W. Graves, Count 
Commissioner. — Appleton's beter’s 


Readers, We 
Speller, Lessons, Model Copy-Books. 
NEW MADRID COUNTY, ‘A. MITCHELL, County IN 


Copy-Books, Youmans’s Botany, Youmans’s Chem- 
istry, Quackenbos’s and Rhetoric, 
Huxley and Youmans’s Physiology, Harkness’s 
Latin Series, Quackenbos’s Language Lessons. 
OSAGECOUNTY : J. K. County Commissionen* 
—Cornell’s Geographies, Quackenbos's History, 
Kriisi’s Drawing, Yoamans’s Chemistry, Youmans’s 
Botany, Quackenbos’s Composition and Rhetoric. 
PEMISCOT COUNTY: G. . CARLETON, County 
Commissioner. — Shannon’s Civil Government, 
Webster's Speller. 
PETTIS COUNTY : J. B. VAN PATTEN, County Com- 
missioner. Appletons’ Readers, Cornell's Geog- 
raphies,Quackenbos’s History, Quackenbos’s Gram- 
mar, Model Copy-Books, Shannon's Civil Govern- 


ment. 
PLATTE COUNTY : W. A. BowENn, County Commis- 
sioner,—Shannon’s Civil Government, Model Copy- 


Books. 

POLK COUNTY ; J. T. WIGFIELD, County Commis- 
sioner. — Appletons’ Readers, Webster's Speller, 
Cornell's Shannon's Civil Govern- 
ment, Kriisi’s Drawing, Model Copy-Books. 

PUTNAM COUNTY: JOE. MILLS, County Commis- 
sioner.—Quackenbos’s Language Lessons, Compo- 
sition and Rhetoric, and Philosophy, Huxley and 
Youmans’s Philosophy, Kriisi’s Drawing, 3 
non’s Civil Government. 

RALLS COUNTY: W. CurIstTiAn, County Commis- 
sioner.—Appletons’ Readers, Quackenbos's History 
and Grammar, Webster's Speller, Model Copy- 
Books, Shannon's Civil Government, Language 
Lessons, Quackerfbos’s Philosophy. 

REYNOLDS COUNTY: I. M. ws, County Com- 
missioner.—Shannon’s Civil Government. 

SCHUYLER COUNTY: C. C, FoGLE, County Com- 
missioner.—Shannon’s Civil Government. 

SCOTT COUNTY: J. H. Moore, County Commis- 
sioner. — Appletons’ Readers, Webster’s Speller, 
Cornell’s Geography, Quackenbos’s uack- 
enbos’s Grammar, Model hannon’s 
Civil Government, Youmans’s Botany.. 

ST. GENEVIEVE COUNTY: C. C. KERLAGON, 
County Commissioner.—Shannon’s Civil Govern- 


ment. 

STODDARD COUNTY : D. C. Fiynn, County Com- 
missioner. — Shannon’s Civil Government, Web- 
ster’s Speller. 

STONE COUNTY: R. R. HENDRIX, County Com- 
missioner. — Appletons’ Readers, Model Copy- 
Books, Quackenbos’s History. 

TEXAS COUNTY: W. C. JaApDwIn, County Commis- 

sioner.—Webster’s Speller, Cornell’s graphy, 

Model Copy-Books, Quackenbos’s Philosophy, 

Harkness’s Latin Series, Kriisi’s Drawing. 

WARREN COUNTY: VirGit A. HuGHEs, County 

Commissioner. — Quackenbos’s Composition and 

Rhetoric, Webster’s Speller. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY: W. H. Stuart, County 

Commissioner.—Quackenbos’s Histories, Quacken- 

bos’s Grammars, Shannon’s Civil Government. 

WAYNE COUNTY: J. F. RHoDEs, County Commis- 

sioner. — Quackenbos’s History, Shannon’s Civil 

Government. 


We have secured the adoption in 

19 counties for Readers, 

21 counties for Speller, 

17 counties for Geographies, 

19 counties for Histories, 

23 counties for Copy-Books. 

30 counties for Civil Government, 

7 counties for Botany, 

11 counties for Composition & Rhetoric 

10 counties for Grammar, 

7 counties for Philosophy, 

6 counties for Latin Series, and 

9 counties for Drawing Books, 
representing 63 counties. 


The total school population of Missouri, 
outside of St. Louis, is 558,395. 

The school population in the above 
counties adopting Appletons’ Readers, 
January 6, is 112,285, making over one- 
fifth of the school population of Missouri 
that have just decided to use Appletons’ 
New Readers. 

The following large and important 
towns in this State have either adopted 
or now use Appleton’s Readers: 


Albina, Alexandria, mo City, Ash Grove Ash 
ley; Bethany, Bethel, Bolivar, Boonville, Bowling 
Green, Brookfield, Brownsville, Brunswick, Bucklin, 
Buffalo; Cahoka, California, Cameron, Cape Girar- 
dean, Cappelin, Capplinger’s Mills, Carrollton, Car- 
thage, Cassville, Centertown, Charleston, Chillicothe, 
Clarksville, Clinton, Columbia, Commerce; Danville; 
East Lynne, Eminence; Farmington, Forsythe, Fred- 
ericktown, Fulton; Galena, Glenwood, Granby, Green- 
field; Hannibal, Harrisonville, Holden, Hopewell; In- 
dependence; Jefferson ‘ ity, Jonesburgh, Joplin; Kan- 
sas City, Keytesville, Kingston, Kirksville, Knob Nos- 
ter; Laclede, range, Lancaster, Lexington, Liberty, 
Linn, Linneus, Livonia, Louisiana, Luray, Lutesville; 
Macon City, Marble Hill, Marshfield, Memphis, Mex- 
ico, Milan, Monroe City, Montgomery City, Morley; 
New London, New Madrid, Newtonia; Osborn; Pal- 
myra, Pierce City, Pleasant Hill, Poplar Bluff; Rich- 
mond, Rockport; St. Genevieve, St. James, Sedalia, 
Shelbina, Shelbyville, Springtield, Stockton; Tipton; 
Unionville; Warrensburg, arrenton, Washington, 
Weaubleau City, Webb City, Webster Groves, 


Besides the above, many other smaller towns 
and 2,000 districts in the State use these books, 
which gives more than one-half of all the 
State to Appleton’s Series. 

The 4g og counties made no adoption: 
Caldwell, Ray, Livingston, Saline, Shelby, St. 
Francois, Chariton, Stoddard, Mississippi, 
there being in these counties 66,000 school pop- 
ulation, thus leaving those counties open to 
competition for the best books, and the advan- 
tage decidedly in favor of Appletons’. 

This has been the work of but a few months, 

and accomplished against the united efforts of 

A SYNDICATE COMPOSED OF THREE 

of the LARGEST SCHOOL-BOOK HOUSES 
THIS COUNTRY. 


Commissioner. — Appletons’ Readers, ken- 


han-| with such universal approval by the edu- 


every influence that could be brought to bear 
upon the school officials and the public, were 
used by the hundreds of agents with which the 
Syndicate had covered the State, to excite the 
prejudices and hostility of the people against 
the Appleton Readers. But the good sense 
and judgment of the best educators of Mis- 
souri were not perverted in all cases by such 
means, as the results show: the more intelli- 
gent teachers of the State, almost without ex- 
ception, commended Appletons’ Readers; but 
their opinions could not always prevail against 
the combined hostile forces brought against 
the books. 

Each of the three houses in the combination 
claim to have gained territory. Who, then, 
are the losers? Appletons’ Readers held no 
territory, as the books had been published since 
the previous adoption. 

No other Series of Readers ever met 


cational world, or has acquired so extensive 
use in so short a period. 


Proressor J. BALDWIN, Principal State 
Normal School, Kirksville, Mo., says: 

** Appletons’ Readers are destined to accom- 
plish incalculable good. 

‘* First: They will educate our teachers as 
well as our children. 

** Second: They will necessitate the revision 
of all existing series. 

** The best talent in the country was devoted 
to the production of these books. A new era 
in the production of School-books is thus in- 
augurated. The trade of the mere compiler is 
doomed. Publishers of inferior School-books 
will need to seek other fields of enterprise.”’ 

The Syndicate above referred to is to be 

perpetuated, and their operations extended 
over the entire country. Will the public 
sustain a monopoly of this kind ? 
Boards of education, teachers, and school- 
officers, desiring to examine Appleton’s Read- 
ers or other school publications, with a view to 
their introduction, are invited to address us or 
any of our agents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, AND 5, Bonp St., New YorK. 


A FOOL’S ERRAND, 


BY ONE OF THE FOOLS. 
a The most successful Novel for more than a quarter 
a century ,—a mas iece. 
“ Holds the critic spell-bound. * * * English litera- 
ture contains no similar picture.” —/ Review. 
** Must be read by everybody who desires to be well 
informed.’’—Portiand Advertiser. 
A thrilling book, indeed.”"—Cincinnati Commercial. 
“ The most powerful national and social study since 
* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ ’’— Boston Courier. 
“ Read with breathless interest.’"— Hartford Courant. 


fiction.’’— Boston Traveller. 

Written in brains.’’—Rochester Rural Home. 

“ Selling by thousands every week.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
a Cloth, $1.00, Sold everywhere, or mailed by 
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Blackboard Erasers. 


The Gem Eraser, the best thing made, for $1.50 doz. 


facturer. J. L. HAMMETT, 
261 tf 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


| NEW BOOKS. 


THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST. By THOs. 
HUGHES, author of *‘ Tom Brown at Rugby,” etc, 
$1.00. Cheap edition, paper, 25 cts. A book 
that everybody should read,—manly, interesting, 
and fall of life. 

LABOR. Seventh volume of the “ Boston Monday 
Lectures,” with Preludes on Current Events. By 
JOSEPH COOK. $1.50. A Striking book on a 
very important subject. 

CONFIDENCE. A Novel. By HENRY JAMES, 
Jv. $1.50. “The book is likely to have a wide 
popularity.’’—Kdinburgh Scotsman. 

PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MEIND. Third 
Series. By GEORGE H. LEWES. 8vo. $3.00. 
“ A work of the most profound interest.”’— Boston 
Advertiser. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE 
TICKNOR. New,cheapered. 2vols. 12mo. 

_ With portraits, $4.00. “As charming as Boswell’s 
Johnson, Lockhart’s Scott, Forster’s Goldsmith, or 
Ticknor’s own biography of Prescott.’’—Dr. 
Mackenzie. 

Fi booksellers. t-pai 

HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


261a BOSTON, MASS. 


Excelsior School System. 


THE TEACHER'S BEST FRIEND in the SCHOOLROOM. 


Many teachers who have used this elegant System of 
Rewards have been relieved of the drudgery of a dis- 
orderly school, and have awakened a general interest 


among parents and pupils. 
An experienced teacher writes : ‘I find your Excret- 
SIOR SCHOOL SYSTEM a t help in my school. I 


think it rightly named; should not think of getting 
cong without it. I have recommended it to several 
teachers.”’ 


Set No. 1, complete for twenty-five pupils, - § .75 
Set No. 2, complete for fifty pupils, - - 1.50 
Sent, post paid, on receipt of price. 
W. H. KNOWLTON, Pubdlisher, 
261 m eow FARMINGTON, ME. 
THE BOOK TEACHERS, SCHOLARS, AND PARENTS HAVE 
BEEN LOOKING FOR. — IT MORE THAN 
EQUALS OUR EXPECTATIONS. 


The Children’s Hour. 


By MRS. MARY B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of “‘ Good Times.”’ 

Dialoguex, Speeches, Motion- 

Songs ableaux, Charades, Blackboard 

Exercises, Suvenile Comedies, and other 


FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS, AND 
JUVENILE HOME ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Not matched in the whole range of modern|) yo], 16mo. Board covers. Fifty cents. 


ta Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Address HENRY A. VOUNG & CO., 
260 tf eow 13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ BOOK EXCHANGE. 


TEACHERS, if you would exchange School or College 
Text- books you do not need, for Schoo] or Miscellaneous 
Books you do need, please send the undersigned a list 
of those you have and get my Catalogue of Misceliane- 


The CusHIon Eraser, worth twice as much as the | 948 Books with prices. I respectfully solicit orders for 
“Gem,” but selling at $2.50 per dozen by the manu-|"¢™ Or second-hand School Books, 


single copies or by 
the dozen. 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
243 zz 54 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(See long advertisement 


been exhausted. A Second E 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 


The Pablishers ef the 


LITTLE FOLKS’ READER 


in this Journal for Feb. [9,) 


Beg to state that the first age edition of the January issue of this Serial Reader for Primary Schools has 
ition is making, to meet the demands coming in from all parts of the country. 
t#~ The Publishers call special attention to the economical Transferable Cover, which they have de- 
signed in place of the usual Magazine cover. This cover, in which new issues may be substituted for the 
old from month to month, is sent free on every copy of the January number,—mak 
persons ordering the Reader to begin with January. 


*,* The March namber of the LITTLE FOLKS’ READER is now ready for delivery. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


ing it desirable for all 


allons 


Vorrep, That, 
Superintendent 


261 a 


Buildings to furnish 
Patent) to those desiring it. 


The Best Inkwell. 


Every School in the United States should be 
supplied with it. It will save four out of five 


of Ink now used. Hasily fitted to any 


hool Desk. 
The following vote was unanimously passed at the Monthly 
Meeting of the Masters of the Boston Schools. 


as far as new Inkwells are needed, the 
be requested to ask the Supt. of Public 
he Best Inkwell (Albee’s 


A. D. ALBEE, Gen'l Agent, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Every device that could be invented, and 


Address ANNA BA 


ALL-DIEML, 35 Unieu Square, NEW YORK OFTY. 


$1 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


istory of the English Language, from the Teutonic 
Britain t to the close of the Georgian Era; 


Invi. Shepard; new edition. New York: E. J 
me ooops X. B. Saintine; new edition; 56 cents. 


unday school Hymnal; by Rev. E. P. Parker, 
York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

‘pacific Coast Pilot: Coasts and Islands of Alaska ; 
Appendix I. Meteorology: United States Coast an 
Ghodetic Survey, Washirigton, D.C. 


MUSIGAL LIBRARY ! 


N & CO., from time to time, gather together 
choicest, most successful and popular pieces 
of Sheet Music, and bind them in handsome volumes of 
from 200 to 250 pages, Sheet-music size. There are 

books of the series. Collectively, they contain 
nearly all the really good Sheet Music ever published. 
Separately considered, each book is independent of the 
‘ther, and holds the best songs or pieces of its kind. 
The yery moderate cost commends them. 


price in Boards, $2.00 ; Cloth, $2.50; Gilt, $3.00, 


The following are the VOCAL books only: 


nshine ef Song. 68 popular Songs. 
World of Song. Songs. Great 
Gems of English Song. 79 Songs. New book. 
Household eledies. 2 vols. 147 Son 
Moore’s Irish “Melodies. 100 famous Airs. 
Silver Chord. 160 Songs. 
Gems of German Song. 100 German Gems. 
“ Scottish 160 Scottish “ 
ower of Pearls. 62 cap nets, 
of Gems. Songs, quite varied. 
Silver Wreath. 60 Songs, Duets, and Trios. 
Operatic Pearls, 92 Favorite Opera Songs. 
Musical Treasure. Vocal and Instrumental. 


Any books mailed, post-free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@., 
257 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
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COOKS 
GRAND EXCURSIONS to 


EUROPE! 


1880 FOR THE SUMMER OF 1880 


ANNUAL MAY PARTY. 
GRAND ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL VACATION PARTY. 
ANNUAL MIDSUMMER PARTY. 


Pamphlet containing full particulars, with MAP 
OF EUROPE, sent free on application. 


Tourist Tickets for Independent Travelers, by all routes. 


COOK’S EXCURSIONIST contains fares for 
over 1000 tours ; by mail, 10 cents. 


’ Address THOMAS COOK & SON, 
252 tf 261 Broadway, N.Y.; P. 0. Box 4197. 


Dr. Loomis’s Setect Parties For 1880. 
sIxTH YEAR. 
See advertisement in Journal of Jan. 22. 


Ladies without escort, wishing to join a Section are 
invited to communicate with Miss ANNA M. THOMSON, 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., under whose 
direction a Section is forming. 


&@™ Circulars may be obtained at the office of this 


journal. 
LAFAYETTE C. LOOMIS, 
23 Union Square, New York, 


or. 
Box 307, Washington, D. C. 257 c eow 


OR SALE.—A valuable School rty in Ver- 
mont, consisting of a 4-story brick building, 160x50 
feet, constructed expressly for school purposes; a 2- 
story frame building contiguous (by a covered ge- 
way), 80x55 feet, conveniently arranged in lecture, 
laboratory, cabinet, recitation, and chapel rooms; all 
slate-roofed; located on a slight elevation, within two 
minutes’ walk of post-office and churches, in one of the 
most delightful and healthful of New England vil "5 
barn and other out-buildings, all in the midst of four 
acres of land, beautifully laid out in shade, lawn, and 
garden, Will accommodate 150 students; is in success- 
ful operation; has an annual appropriation from the 
State; is easy of access by two railroads; within two 
hours of Sara’ Springs,—less than half aday from 
Boston, New York, or Montreal. Will be sold at a 
great bargain. Address 
¢ PITT W. HYDE, Hydeville, Vt. 


MPORTANT TO TEACHERS. Interest 

made easy,and Averaging Accounts simple. THE 
ROBINSONIAN INTEREST CHART will enable any one to 
find interest on any amount, for any time, at any rate, 
and also to average accounts in the shortest, simplest, 
quickest, and cheapest manner possible. Price by mail 

stpaid, $1.00, Invaluable to school teachers an 
wokkeepers, Address J. W. ROBINSON, 64 Federal 
St., Boston. [§3#" The bookkeeper of this journal en- 
dorses the above as true. | 254 


DR. SAUVEUR’S 
Summer School of Languages. 


The fifth session of the school will be held at Amherst 
College, Mass., and will last six weeks. It will be begun 
on July 6. The programme of the course will be ready 
on April 1, and sent to we. 

L. UVEUR, Pu.D., LL.D., 

259 ¢ Burnet House, Cincinnati, O. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Elocution in all its departments taught by competent 
instructors, Full course two years (three hours daily, 
five days in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for 
those who are limited as to time. For circulars apply to 
R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 
257 tf (1) 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


: CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
\ Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible Speech, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Calture, 
a or information address L. ALONZO BUTTER- 
IELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 260 zz (1) 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 


A. TURLLNG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

n Elocation. Course in Oratory. Literary 
For public speakers, readers, teac ers, and the 
g a student of higher English. The Next Term 

18t. 70-page Catalogue on application. 
82 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 
TECHNICAL, LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
a.counse Schools, and Classes. 
TEN LECTURES AND LESSO 
G, ORATORY, AND PERSON 
» DROWN will receive at his rooms, at St. J: 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of in Else wen. 


ELOCUTION C. 8. COLBY, 149 (A) 
t St. Stammering cured. 


((ORRESPONDENTS JOURNALISTS and CONTRIB 
for 31 salaried and piece-work 
publisher placed if available to an 
ark Row, NY. UM BUREAU OF 


€ for 3-ct. Stamp. F. E. ADAMS, Hill, N.H. b 


A GRAND 


The Educational Trip for 
1ss0O. 
The Cheapest Excursion Ever Offered. 


All first-class Hotels and Travel. All bills paid, car- 
riage-hire and all fees included. Am Experienced 
Courier. Positively no mixed Excursions, 
and but one sailing date. A small! and select 
party. Visits to the great Art centers. S ial 
Concerts and Reception. Recommended by Ex- 
Gev. Marshali Jewell, of Connecticut, late 
Minister to Russia. 


CIRCULARS SENT FREE, 


E. EMORY JOHNSON, 
EAST HADDAM, CONN. 


TOURJEE’S 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


— IN THE — 


OLD WORLD! 


THIRD YEAR,---1880. 


Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 


Address 


280 b 


Grand Summer Excursions through ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, FRANCE, &c.— All the capitals, 
leading art centers, and most picturesque places to be 
visited. LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, 
VIENNA, ROME, &c.— The Scottish, Italian, 
and Swiss Lakes.—The Adriatic Sea.—The High Alps. 
—Several of the Chief Alpine Passes to be Crossed. 

The Eastern Tours to take place in the Autumn, and 
to include all points of THE GREATEST BIBLICAL 
AND HISTORIC IMPORTANCE. 

Special Trips in connection with the Great Sun- 
day School Celebration at LONDON, and the 
Handel Festival at the CRYSTAL PAL- 


ACE, which begins Sept. 18.— Chance to witness the 
Passion Play at OBER-AMMERGAU. 
Eight Different Sailing Dates.—-Company Select. 
—Num bers in Sections Limited.—Free Carriage 
Drives in all Principal Cities.—All Travel, Hotels 
&c., First Class.—Special Concerts.— Additional 
Advantages and More Extended Routes, making the 
Excursions the Cheapest and Grandest ever annou 
Prices from $285 to $660. 


A pamphlet, giving full particulars, sent 
free. Ad 
E. TOURJEE, 


256 tf BOSTON, MASS. 


TAILORING. 


SPRING, 1880. 

Our prices will be found moderate. We make ita 
point to keep them as low as is consistent with good 
ti uisite u ro satisfactory gar- 
N & CO., 

2 Winter Street, cor. wae St., 

260 tf 


BOSTON, MASS. 
WEEE. $12 ath easily made. Costly 
$72 tree. "Address & 00.; Augusta, Mo. 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 
An Advecate for Teachers seeking positions, 


Clients of kunewn Calibre and Character invited. 
&@™ Circulars for Stamp. Address: 


30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
189 eow P. O. BOX 3,445. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer. Schools recommended to 
Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
35 Union Square, 
240 zz (1) NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 


good schools to parents. Call on or address 
J. 
‘eachers’ Agency 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


‘SCHOOLS & FAMILIES 


supplied with competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE, 
Goop Teachers furnished with positions. Application- 


form for stamp. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
ormerly nion S 
250 1 DOMESTIC BUILDING, N.Y. 


ART STUDENTS 


Received in the various branches of 


DRAWINC AND PAINTINC, 


Qeseeting Freehand and Model Drawing; Perspective, 
— and Charcoal Drawing ; Oil, Water-color and 
Pastel Painting ; China Painting, Modeling in Clay, 


Photograph Finishing, Sketching from Nature, etc. 
ACADEMY OF A 


R 
W. H. TITCOMBE, Principal. 
LIBERTY TREE BUILDING, 630 Washington St. 7 


“Natural History Store.” 


J. KNOWLTON, 
168 Tremont St., Boston, 


Importer and Dealer in 
MINERALS, CORALS, BIRDS, 
SHELLS, and BIRD-SKINS., 


and various specimens of Natural History desired by 
TEACHERS, COLLECTORS, and STUDENTS. 


Catalogue of Mounted Birds, etc., sent on application. 
A new Catalogue of Minerals now in preparation. 


Supplies for Mineral ts, Taxidermists, and Nat- 
aval. 253 eow 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N. Y, 
Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 


PURE CHEMICAL 
CHEMICALS {21 APPARATUS. 


All persons desiring Chemicals and 
fine Chemical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by addressing 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, 
4 Murray St., New Verk. 


240 zz (1) 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
Options Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
P 


« Tii.— Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
«* [V,—Philosoph. and Chemical Ap us (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 
For Sunday and Day Schools. 

rising Motto, Reward 

SoSiptare ‘Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 

and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 

A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 

Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 


HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Have often made a competency in the book business 
while others are starving in their “ chosen prefession.”’ 
A large number are now wat in this business. I 
have just hired one at $1 and another at $1500 
and all expenses. I want ten more. I will give a 
State agency within a year to men who show tact, ener- 


gy, and skill, in the business. Give age and experience, 
and send this. W.J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


Agents Wanted 


FOR OUR 


“OASSELL'S NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR,” 
Library Knowledge 


WITHIN THE REACH OF EVERY ONE. 


800,000 Copies Already Sold. 


LATEST REVISED EDITION. 
This work contains the three great branches, 


HISTORY 
SCEENCE, and 
The LANGUAGES. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
Descriptive Circulars free, 
Address 
FLANAGAN & CLYMER, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


259 d 


THe New GIFT BOOK, GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


In prose and poetry, by upward of 300 Distinguished 

Authors. Introduction by Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 

If you are a parent, get it; if you have a home, get it; 
if you are bound for heaven, get it,—it will cheer an 

hei ou on the way. In elegant binding. Illustrated. 

$2.45; full morocco, $5, If there is no Agent in your 

locality, copies will be sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
. B. TREAT, Publ’r, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
ANTE to sell the first and onl omega 4 
complete History and Chronehegy of North 
South America ever offered t contains the 
works, word for word, of the most celebrated of 
America’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 
1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 
pages). All critics pronounce it the “ Fountain Head 
of American History, eee Sor reference or study.” 
pa 


No teacher, editor, i¢ man, or family, can afford 
to be without it. Circulars of ALLEN & WILLMARTH, 
Publishers, 4 Bond Street, NEw YORK. 251 tf 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour yo Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


be sent on ye to 
18s ADA L. HOWARD, 
176 sz 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 


PIANOS & ORGANS, the BEST MADE, Ceie+ 
brated for Fine Tone, Superior Workmanship 
and Great Durability.Warranted 6 years. Pri. 
ces lower than other first-class makers for Cash 
or Installments. AGENTS WANTED. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogues. ORGANS $30 upwards ; 
PIANOS $125 wu rds, little used, geod ns new. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manfetrs, & Dea« 
lers,826 B’way,cor.12th St., N.Y. P.O. Box,3530, 

N.B. All genuine WATERS Instruments now 
bear the full name HORACE WATERS & CO 


J. Q. Bradish Pens 


Are justly celebrated for 


SMOOTHNESS AND GREAT DURABILITY. 


Send 10 cents for sample. 
HOWARD GANNETT, 
52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 


and 8 Once tried, they will be found indspen- 
sable. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list to any teachers or agents 
sending us their address. 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. Elegant, new, and appropriat: 
designs. Samples and Bay furnished on ap licatior. 
J. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manly Pubs, 
Established 1830. 256 tf) Boston, 88. 


BER CARDS. First and Second. $3a 
NUM 


hundred; samples, 6c. NICHOLS & HALL, 32 


field St., or & HEATH, 13 Tremont Boston. 


PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 
for Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
popular, and ‘receivi ing highest pralee teac here. 
d for descriptive catalogue. 
; T. 8. DENISON 
70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, ii, 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol, XI.—No. 11. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Natural Science and Religion. - - - - Gray Chas Scribner’s Sons $1 50 
Faith and Character. - - - - Vincent 1 
Solomon's Story. - - - - ° - Shaw Peter G Thompson 1 
How to Educate the Feelings. - - - - Bray 8 R Wells & Co 1 50 
Key to Ghostism. - - - - - - Mitchell - 1 50 
Confidence. - - - - - - - James Houghton, &Co 150 
Rhine Roami . - - - - - Hill Lee & Shepa 1 50 
Soar Throat Sth ed. - - - - - James Lindsay & Blakiston 2 25 
Reader's Hand-book. - - - - - - Brewer ' JB Lippincott & Co 3.50—5 00 
lumartine and Hie Friends.  -  -  Henride Lacretélle G P Putnam's Sons 1 25 
Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. 8vo, illus. - - - Isabel Bird rs 
History of Political Economy in Europe. 8vocl. = - Jerome A Blanqui =. ° 3 50 
Life: Its True Genisia. 12mo,cl. - - - - RW Wright . ‘ 1 50 
Critical Esseys and Literary Notes. Ed. by Marie Taylor. Bayard Taylor ad : 
Victor Emmanuel: The Achievement of Italian Unity. Edward Dicey ‘ . 
The Heart of It: A Romance of East and West. 16mo. W O Stoddard “ ‘ 69, 1 25 
The Life of Jesus Christ. - - - - - Rev James Stalker A DF Randolph & Co 
John Ploughman’s Talk.. - baie - - Spurgeon I K Funk & Co 12 
Sylvan Queen. Franklin Sq. Library, No. 109. - - Harper & Bros 15 
Treatise on Chemistry. Vol. 2, Part II.; Metals, 8vo. Roscoe, Schorlemmer D Appleton & Co 
Practical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. Illus. J E H Gordon “ “ 
The Art of S h. 18mo, vol. 2,completing the work. L T Townsend “s “ 
Classical Writers: Sophocles; Virgil. J. R. Green, ed Campbell; Nettleship “ “ 
Greek for Beginners; to accompany Hadley’s Greek Gram. Rev J B Mayor “ “ 
Demonstration of the Existence of Men before Adam. 8 C Griggs & Co 
Christianity and Modern Thought. - . - Geo C Lorimer, D D ¥ “ 
The Spell-bound Fiddler. Transl. by Auber Forestier. Kristofer Janson a “ 
First Three Books of Homer’s [liad. With Notes. - Prof Ja. R Boise as “ 
Cheerful Words, from Geo. MacDonald. Ed. by E E Brown D Lothrop & Co 1 00 
Onward to the Heights of Life. 16mo. - - - FLM “ “ 1 25 
Our Street. 16mo, illus. - - - - Mrs S RG Clarke 1 50 
Three of Us. 16mo._ - - - Hecla “ 1 00 
Through Struggle to Victory. 16mo. - - - A B Meservy “ “ 80 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


ADVERTISERS should read our general col- 
umns, and all should read our advertising 
pages. Teachers who read the best books, and 
use the best authors, will find our business- 
columns very valuable. Not to know our pub- 
lishers is to be ourselves unknown. There is 
something of special interest to you this week. 
A good spelling-lesson to your pupils will bea 
page of our advertising columns. Ask your 
pupils to write lists of the leading publishers in 
the United States. 


UNDER the head of “‘ Agents Wanted,” in 
Tue JouRNAL of this week, will be found the 
important announcement of Flanagan & Cly- 
mer, of Buffalo, N. Y., concerning ‘* Cassell’s 
Popular Educator,” a complete Library of 
Knowledge, — Advanced, and 
Technical Education. The latest revised edi- 
tion, complete in six quarto volumes, bound in 
excellent style, makes a comprehensive encyclo- 

ia, which is suited to every school and 
ome libr in America. As a work of ref- 
erence, in all that pertains to History, Science, 
and Lan , we know of nothing more val- 
uable. The admirable table of contents 
and general index shows that under various 
heads are included every branch of study that 
has a practical application to the affairs of life. 
The price of this great work is so low that every 
family can —" these comprehensive text- 
books, which will enable its members to edu- 
cate themselves. Lessons are furnished and 
admirably illustrated in all the departments of 
science and art, in history, and in every known 
language, with facts and analytic methods of 
studying each, that makes its name true to its 
useful mission, — ‘‘The Popular Educator.’’ 
For full particulars and terms for purchase or 
—_—— work, address Flanagan & Clymer, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ir you want the best Dialogue Books for 
school and other entertainments, send to Dick 
& Fitzgerald, 18 Ann street, New York city. 


They publish more books suited to the wants 
of those preparing for school exhibitions than 
any other house in the count: Send for their 
catalogue of Recitation, Reading, and Dialogue 
Books, and you will be sure to find, in variety 
and character, just what you want. 


AN important new announcement is made 
in our present issue by A. D. Albee, General 
Agent of “The Best Ink- Well,” 16 Hawley 
street, Boston, which will interest those desir- 


ing to secure the best well in the market. Ata 
meeting of the Boston masters, held last week, 
samples of these Wells were exhibited which 
had been in constant use since Oct. 1, 1879, in 
one of the schools of the city, and which had 
not been refilled or cleansed, and was still in 
perfect condition. In view of this fact, the 
masters requested that ‘‘ The Best Ink - Well” 
be supplied for their schools. 


UNASKED, but asa service due to “ friends 
on both sides,’’ we invite the attention of ear- 
nest teachers and students to the card of Dr. 


Humphreys, in our present issue. His sound 
scholarship is well known, but we are in a 

sition to add, from the statements of many of 
his teacher-pupils, occupying pa positions, 
that ‘*‘ bis care, energy and zeal in teaching and 
promoting the best interests of his pupils are of 
the rarest order.”” As the Doctor’s health does 
not admit of his recei classes, he has to 
even teachers 


would wish, but a good fee to a good teacher is 
a good investment. It will be seen that he is 
willing to accompany a few pupils, should it be 
preferred, to some cool seaside place in Nova 
Scotia or Prince Edwards Island. 


A WALL in the schoolroom blacked over with 
a cheap liquid slating does not make a suitable 
blackboard for school use. There are many 


such blackboards made, because they are sup- 
posed to be cheap, when in fact they are the 
most expensive that can be put in, as they are 
generally rough, and use up chalk, make dust 
and dirt, wear out the eraser, and they cost as 
much as good ones. If your walls are blacked 
over with such stuff, you should not delay in 
sending to J. A. Swasey, 19 Brattle street, 
Boston, and employ him to slate them with his 
material, and see the difference between his 
he and the poor blackboards you are now 
using. 


Woo.twortH & Co., 76 Duane street, New 
York, and 15 Bromfield street, Boston, make 
an announcement of a popular educational 
series in our issue of this week, which will be 
of special interest to all teachers and superin- 
tendents of elementary schools. Notice how 
very cheaply you secure, for introduction, the 
books of the American Standard System of Pen- 
manship, of Drawing, of Writing-Spellers, and 
of Composition Books; also Greene’s First 
Steps in Written Language. Be sure and exam- 
ine these new books. 


Tue Chinese invented printing, the mari- 
ner’s compass, gunpowder, etc., but the inven- 
tion of Steel Pens was left to the nineteenth 


century, the leading American pens being Es- 
terbrook’s Falcon, No. 048. 


A Goop Blackboard Eraser is a great bless- 


ing, and can be found at J. L. Hammett’s, 37 
and 39 Brattle street, Boston. 


COMPARE 


Gase’s French Dictionaries 
with similar works. 
261a HENRY HOLT & 12 East 234 8t., N. ¥. 


--- BARGAINS IN BOOKS, === 


Appleton’s and Johnson’s Cyclopedias, —also New 
Britannica at reduced rates. ye — ublished fur- 
nished at liberal concessions from publisher,s prices. 
All persons desirous of buying books to advantage will 
find it greatly in their interest to address unde gned. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO, 
21 tfeow(P) 1191 Broadway, New York. 
If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. S. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
238 22 (P) New York City. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 

For teachers and students unequaled; 
indorsed by the medical profession as 
the most healthful of out-door sports. 
It augments three-fold the locomotive 
power of any ordinary man. 

Send 3-cent stamp for 24-page Cata- 
logue, with Price-list and full infor- 
mation, or 10 cts. for catalogue and 
of The World. 

HE POPE MANFU’G CO., 
103 Summer 8t., Boston. 


The Literary Revolution. 
Volunteers. 


know how, like “ leaven,”’ our books work when they get into a neighborhood. It is common 
for the vig! wer to to sell a hundred. In "one case asample of “ Universal Knowledge” actually sold 4,000 
volumes within a week. It got into a large manufacturing house, amd “ took” more ra idly than “smallpox ” 
ever did! Our customers invariably become our friends, and volunteer to work for the*Revo ution. 
i handed to an acquaintance by one who knows our books or knows us, with one good word 
of Baba wilt be of real and probabl of great service to the “revolution.” Will not every riend who 
receives an extra catalogue make such use of it ? e will gladly send any quantity for wise distribution. 


Remarkable Pro ress The success of this movement continues to be without paralle! 


in literary history. But little more than a year ago one large 
printing-press was sufficient for its needs. To-day our facilities, equaled in extent by only a few of the old 


i re publishing houses, are taxed to the uttermost, but cannot meet the demands for our books. For 
wee ae neve been eaning our presses twelve hours a day, recently extending the time to fourteen hours ; as 
one set of hands cannot long endure such continued labor, we have already started two sets of hands, and the 
machinery, which never tires, will run the entire twenty-four hours, six days in the week. 


Ty Setting by Steam. It has not been commonly known that type is now set and 
wor hich 


distributed by machinery. It is a very interesting sight to 
see the machines at have set the type in our “ Acme Libraries” of “ History,” “ Biography,” 
“ Classics,” and The Library Magazine. With their aid one man does the work of five by the old hand process, 
One office at work for us has twenty-six of these machines already, and more are building. Probably no inven- 
tion ever more severely taxed the ingenuity of man, and none was ever more completely successful. 


Three Great Books! To Readers of this Paper. 


The old millionaire publishing houses, whose monopolies and power we are breaking, of course fight us as 
best they can. Many newspapers under their power and influence have refused us the use even of their adver- 
tising cOlumns, and have propagated slanderous ere. The many thousand booksellers and agents of the 
country have commonly made the mistake of op ng their own, as it is the people’s, interest, and we have 
sold books in spite of them, instead of by their aid. The best men of this class, however, are learning and ac- 
cepting the fact that the “ revolution ” is in their interest also, as it vastly increases the sale of books, and our 
«Terms to Clubs ’’ afford abundant profit to the bookseller who has $100 and a proportionate amount of brains 
to invest. The greatest enemy which the revolution has thus far met has been * incredulity.”” Some clergymen 
have thought we meant a “ practical joke” by offering Geikie’s “ Life and Words of Christ”? complete for fifty 
cents. Good people commonly have thought books could not be made so cheap. It is asimple fact that thus 
far it has cost us about as much to advertise our books and convince ple that we are really telling the truth 
about them, as it has cost to manufacture the books themselves. If it were not for this immense tax for acdver- 
tising, it would be sible for us to make prices even less than we have done. With the special object of 
demonstrating to the readers of this paper the great things which are being done for lovers of good books, and 
making further advertising unnecessary, we describe below three great books, one or more of which is sure to 
be wanted by every intelligent owner of fifty cents, They fairly represent our large and rapidly growing list 
of Standard Books, in quality of paper, printing, binding, and illustrations, 

Either of the three books will be sent by mail on receipt of price and post- 
First Offer. e, and if not found satisfactory may be returned, at once, and the price 


8 ee T der of this paper who will cut out and return this slip within 
‘Oo any reader 0 8 r who 

Second Offer. one Seek from the time he receives it, with the sum of $1.50, we wiil 

send the three books by mail free of postage, and either or all may be returned at once,if not satis- 


factory, and the price will be refunded. 
Any reader of this r who will take the trouble to show this advertisement to 
Third Offer. his neighbors, and influence them to unite with him and order, within one week 
from the time he receives the paper, of the three books, to the value of $5.00, we will send the books free of 
postage or expressage, and send to him one book extra for his trouble. Any or all of the books may be re- 
turned if not satisfactory, and the money will be refunded. This slip must cut out and returned with the 


a f thi k ll both d our books, that they 

8 now we us an 1€) 
The Editors and Publishers are «ii ve represent them, and that we do all we agree to 
do. If you inquire of your neighbors you will ap find some who have already dealt with us, for our cus- 
tomers are now found in almost every village in the United States and Canada. 


Life and Words of Christ. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 
Price reduced from $8 to 50 cents; beautiful brevier type, neat strong cloth binding; postage, 8 cents. 


Profoundly interesting,—marvelously cheap.” —Albany Evening Times. 
‘It is fascinating reading.’’— Boston Commonwealth. 

“ The best of all the lives of Christ,—a marvel of cheapness.’’—/’ortland Christian Mirror. a? 
“A great and noble work, rich in information, elegant and scholarly in style, earnestly devout in feeling. 
—London Literary World. 

‘It isa work of profound learning.”—Archbishop of York. 7 

“ Simply indispensable to students of gospel history.”— British Quarterly Review. 
‘A work of gigantic industry, of the highest literary rank, and breathing the spirit of true faith in Christ. 
— Dr. Delitzsch, the Commentator. 

“It seems to me among books a pearl of great price, and a man might well sell a thousand others to become 
possessor of this one.’’—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

** Will last when we have all passed away,—is by far the best.”"—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

* The most er gery book we have ever read on the subject.’”"—Churchman, New York. 

“The best book that has ever appeared on the subject.” — The Homitist. 

“ A more thorough, careful and exhaustive work we have never read.”’—Baptist Magazine. 

“ Dr, Geikie’s book is admirable.”’"—Harper’s Magazine. 

“A neat volume, good enough type, handsomely bound.”—Christian Standard and Home Journal. 

‘It is amazingly cheap, and far the best life of our Lord.””—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


Acme Library of Biography. 


Twelve standard books, at one time published at $1.25 each, now issued in one volume, beautiful brevier 
type, neatly cloth-bound, for 50 cts., postage 8c., containing: “* Frederick the Great,’ by Macaulay; ‘‘ Robert 
urns,” by Carlyle; “Mahomet,” by Gibbon; ‘‘ Martin Luther,” by Chevalier Bunsen; “ Mary, Queen of 
Scots,” by Lamartine; “ Joan of Arc,” by Michelet; ‘‘ Hannibal,” by Thomas Arnold; “ Cwsar,”” by Liddell; 
“ Cromwell,” by Lamartine; “ William Pitt,” by Macaulay; “Columbus,” by Lamartine; ‘ Vittoria Colon- 


The Book of Fables. 


ZEsop’s Fables, complete, with text based upon Croxall, La Fontaine and L’Estrange, with copious ad- 
ditions from other modern authors, profusely illustrated by Ernest Griset. About 400 pp., cloth; price 50 
cents; postage 8 cents. Ready March 10. - 
Our new edition of the Fables of A{sop we think will be found, for reading or reference, the best ever is- 

sued. It contains about twice as many of the fables attributed to sop as the edition we have hitherto pub- 

lished, with nearly as many more of later date. The type is a large long primer of a beautiful face, and the 
illustrations, nearly forty in number, are by the best artist who bas ever pictured the wit and wisdom of 


the antique satirist. 
VERDICT: OF PRESS AND PEOPLE: 


One of Many. It hardly seems possible, and yet this book is one of many, which are published by this 
house at low prices. It is a marvel in bookmaking.— Telegraph, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A Country Parsen’s Opinion. I bid you God-speed in the worthy enterprise of giving us good liter- 
ature and cheap. We country parsons can now fill our shelves with good ks at small cost.—Rev. C. H. A. 
Bulkley, Port Henry, N. Y. 


The Important Problem. The American Book Exchange is solving the important problein of fur- 
es aed - standard books at prices within the reach of all persons of moderate income.—Chicaj? 
Evening Journal. 


A Rich Relative? Has some rich relative left you a colossal fortane which you are spending in pub- 
lishing books for the people at nominal prices? If so, I admire your taste. But wont the old-line publisher= 
be glad when it is gone ?—B. F. Congdon, Randolph, N. Y. 

Reliable—Too Strange to be True. The American Book Exchange is reliable. This we say from 
actual knowledge. It is almost too strange to believe that standard books should be published at so low a price, 
but it is an actual fact, and the books are well printed and bound. We unhesitatingly endorse the American 
Book Exchange, and commend its course in bringing the best literature within the reach of all classes of peo- 
ple.—The Central Baptist, St. Louis, Mo. 

Can’t Lend Ours! To our friends of literary tastes we would say: Your lives will be intolerable with- 
out this work. Send and get it; we can’t lend ours.—State Journal, Jefferson City, Mo. ’ 

Editor of the Tribune. Dear Sir: I desire with shame and confusion of face to take it all back, i. ¢., 
what | wrote in my first communication. Since mailing I have received from the American Book Exchange thé 
volume for which [ sent. 1 now regard Mr. Alden as a benefactor, and shall endeavor to disseminate the knowl- 
edge of him and his wares among my acquaintances. Penitentially yours, C. H. Bordman, St. Paul, Minn. 

“ Wring your Neck.” You are making a first-class name for yourself and honse in this city outside of 
the general book men. They would, if they could, wring your neck if they dare.—J. H. Bentley, Chicago, J1!. 

Chambese English Literature. 50 pe and Centre in character as to interest the most un 


scholarly reader, it is so comprehensive and reliable as to command the respect of the most accomplished stu 
dent of our literature. Has the merit of compactness, portability, and inexpensiveness. Of course to mee 
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these 


res -ts,—and they are not material 


ererican Book Exchange deserves credit for the part it is taking in popu 


Christian Union, N. Y¥. 


ends the type cannot be of the largest nor the paper of the thickest; but what deficiencies exist in these 
y—are more than made up by the —s eheapness of the work. The 


arizing standard literature.— 


OTHER STANDARD BOOKS. 


; . of Universal Knowledge, 20 vols., $10. 
Li Gibbon’s Rome, 5 vols., $2.50. 
Macaulay's History of Engiand, 3 vols., $1.50. 


Chambers 
Popular History of England, 4 vols., 
Lives of Illustrious Men, 3 vols., $1.50, 


Plutare 
*. Complete Poetical Works, cents, 

Milton Complete Works, 50 cents, 

Works of Dante, translated by Cary, 50 cents. 

Works of Virgil, translated by Dryden, 40 cents. 

Koran of Mohammed, translated by Sale, 35 cents. 
Tiventares of Don Quixote, illustrated, 50 cents. 
Nights, illustrated, 50 cents. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated, 50 cents, 
Robinson Crusoe, illustrated, 50 cents. ‘ 
Karon Munchausen and Gulliver’s Travels, illust., 50c. 
Stories and _— for Young Folks, by E. T. Alden, 
“4 ated 1. 

a Library of Modern Classics, 50 cents, 

American Patriotism, 50 cents. 

Taine’s History of English Literature, 75 cents. 

Cecil's Books of Natural History, $1. 


“Cyclopedia of English Literature, 4 vols., $2. 


| Pictorial Handy Lexicon, 35 cents. 

| Sayings Wise and Otherwise, by author of Sparrow- 
grass Papers, 50 cents. 

Mrs, Hemans’ Poetical Works, 75 cents. 

Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, 2 vols., $2. 

Cruden’s Concordance, unabridged, $1. 

Rollin’s Ancient History, $2 25. 

Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, illustrated, $1. 

Works of Flavius Josephus, $2. - 

Comic History of the United States, Hopkins, illustra- 
ted, 50 cents. 

Health by Exercise, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 50 cents, 

Health for Women, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 50 cents. 

The Library Magazine, 10 cents a number, $1 a year. 

The Library Magazine, bound volumes, 60 cents. 

Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer, $1. 


Each of the above bound in cloth. If by mail, postage 
extra. Most of the books are also published in fine 
editions and fine bindings, at higher prices. 

Complete Descriptive Catalogues and Terms to Clubs, 
will be sent free on request. 


Remit by bank draft, money order, registered letter, or by express. Fractions 
of one dollar may be sent in postage stamps. Address 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


p. O. Box 4540. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
21a 


POPULAR DIALOGUE BOOKS, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


School Exhibitions, Literary Entertainm’ts, 5.5. Anniversaries, Home Amusem'ts 


AND ALL AMATEUR PERFORMANCES. 


The best variety of Dialogues.—droll, humorous, and serious,—for elder, middle 


, and very little folks, 


_in all classes of Exhibitions, —comprisin BARTON’S, WILSON’S, MARTINE’S, FROST’S, HOLMES’S, 


McBRIDE’S, and others, Also, Dick’s 


citations and Readings, 6 numbers; Books of Tableaux, 


Charades, Drawing Room and Parlor Dramatic Entertainments, Models for Debates, etc., etc. Each of the 
above books in paper covers, price 30 cts.; bound in boards, 50 cts. Send for complete Catalogue, 


260 ¢ DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 18 Ann St. P. 0. Box 2975, New York. 


4“ A reform in the language. Force and ability, — ex- 
ceedingly opportune.” —Boston Transcript. 
“Opportune to the study of vow- 
“Interesting ‘* Manifes oro 
and valuable.” UNIVERSE familiarity with 
— Boston Traveler. OF oa subject.”” — Boston Gaz. 
“ Attracting a great deal of atten- 
great has been expend- LANGAUGE. 
ed upon it.”—Boston Herald, ‘* Broad and comprehen- 
sive views; regarded favorably by Professors Whitney, 
Haldeman, Marsh, and many others,”—N. Y. Mail. 


1, pos id, 81.50. Ci 1 free. 
By THORS’ PUBLISHING 00. Publishers 
257 tf eow NEW YORK. 
DIRECTORY. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Wight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
U sexes, Four courses of study. J AS. W.STRONG, Pres. 


National Subscription Agency 

stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 

GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 
55 zz Address E. H. RussE.L, Principal. 


TO and Foreign, at CLuB Rates. Send 

A full line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 

A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 

$777 Address P.O. ViexkRvY. Augusta. Ma. 2128 

For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ext entrance 4 tember 14, 1880. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
WI catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, entific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D, Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
_ Address Prof, E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


UROPEAN SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN 
ENGINEERING, year. Descriptive pam- 


H OW Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
MO N EY application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
s | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 zz 1344 Bromfield Boston, Mass. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Cor catalogue STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sezes. 
STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 


WALTER SmitTH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Regular J pot Special and Ad 

course of study, two years. an - 

vanced Course for special cinoees of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


phiet, PRor. WATSON, 107 Marlborough St., Boston 

ULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
_ SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
PROF, MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch, of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
‘8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
Hon address Prof. C, I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL, Regular course two years. 
Post heme course (for degree of D. C. L, two 
years. _ Pall term opens Sept. 25, For circular, address 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 22 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
i For Catalogue apply to Rev. GzO. GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Chester uare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASE LL, SEMINAR Y tor Young Women. Auburn- 
» Mass. ome school of excellent advantages. 
_Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 22 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Four years’ 
Gunn for women. Special courses in French, 
por rm and Greek. Laboratories, Cabinets, and Art- 
: vo Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition $175 
‘year, Address Miss WARD, Princ., So. Hadley, Mass. 


Maree Woop Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
on and grounds. Lite and artistic advanta- 
2€8 superior, Revs. C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


MS GAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDE 
[DEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West 


Lebanon 
Patronized by half the States nion. 
M ORCUTT, A.M., Principal, 12 


WTF TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


Sept 11, ein forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 
or, A. Cops, Exq., Norton Miss A. E. 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAS8s. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAS88. 
For Ladi 


ies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAK, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 8t., 

Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate _—_ of both sexes from three 
to Coentpens years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
7 Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 8022 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Comme: College. Rey. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. IL. 63 zz 


INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. 
ys for Co or for the Scientifie School. For cata- 
lognes address F. A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
H Mines. Cc 56 


. B. Mero 4t.F, Superintendent. 


TOWN (PA.) ACADEMY. On pian of best 
Schools. W.H. SCHUYLER, Ph.D., Prin. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with tho h instruction ip 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buckiyn, A. M. 


; SBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
ad for Classical and Scfentifie 
training. Apply to H.T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz _ 


ein ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 


hly equi . Furnishes best of instruction. A4- 
A.M., Prig., Worcester, Maas, 


” NEWTON English and .Classical School. 
W. Newton, Mase. 61 


Publishers. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


HIGGINSON’S YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTO. 
RY of the UNITED (STATES; $1.20. 
“This book is for American what ‘ 

History of England” is for the children of our cousins 

beyond the sea. Like it, it is so clear and Corea 

written that it is scarcely fair to call it a ‘ Young Folks’ 

History,’ for we are sure that the old as well as the 

young will read it. Members of thé C. L. 8. C. ma 

take it instead of the book required if they so desire.” 

—J. H. VINCENT, D.D., Prest. Chautauqua Literary 

and Scientific Circle. 261 

414 Broadway, New Bask, 
Will mail to teachers on receipt of price: 


Abercrombie’s Moral Philosophy, 8 .90 

Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philosophy, .90 

Levell’s United States Speaker, 1.25 

Lovell’s New School Dialogues, 1.35 

Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), 1.50 

Shurtleff’s Governmental Instructor, 65 
Address the Publishers. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


Have just issued 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
American History, J. L. HuRLBUT, A.M......... .10 
Book of Books, J. M. FREEMAN, 10 
Christian Evidences. J. H. VINCENT, D.D....... .10 

“ “ 


English History. a oO 
Greek Literature. A.D. VarL, D.D.............. .10 


Chautauqua Hand-book, J. H. ViINcENT, DD... 10 
Studies of the Stars. H. W. WARREN, D.D..... .10 


SCHOOL wat’ « 


BOO K S, SOLD, AND 


EXCHANGED. 
Address 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
260 37 Park Row, New York, 


JOHN W. LOVELL 
24 Bonp 8r., NEW YORK, 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 
Kunight’s History of England,’ “ 10.00 
Macaulay’s Mist. of England, 5 id 5.00 


BRollin’s Ancient History, 4 6.00 
Platarch’s Lives . . . 3 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1.5 
Schmitz’s Ancient 1 « 1.25 
Full Descriptive Catalogue ma fed on application. 


Valuable Text - Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 
Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 
Whipple’s Animal Analysis. 
Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. , 
Kirkland’s Short France 
Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 
Address JANSEN, MoCLURG & CO., 
117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


234 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phitadeiphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. - 
Brooks’s ond Trigonometry. 
Mrooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Banuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


D, VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray St. New York. 


THE THEORY OF STRAINS 


in Girders, and similar structures, with observations 
on the Application of Theory to Practice, and tables of 
the strength and other properties of materials; by B. 
A. Stoney, M.A. New edition, enlarged and revised; 
large 8vo, cloth, $12.50. 245 
WILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YO 
PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Iustitutes ef English Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar eof English Grammars. 
Lambert's Primary Physiology. 
Roscee’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 
Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
: WITH OTHER POEMS, By THEODORE 
Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By RicnaAgp A. PrRoc- 
ith contributions NGFEL.- 
bet Pes and others. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5. 
244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. Y. 


14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN 


TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


sar-'We carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books'to be found in New 
England. A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited. ADDRESS 48 ABOVE. 


J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
Publish 14 Bromfield St, Boston. 
Duntonian Penmanship. 
Williams & Packard 
Patent Duplex Cepy-Book. 
66 Euset Practice Pages. 


«6 Porifelie Blotter, for protecting copy- 
books in use. 


Duntonian Steel Pens, etc., ete. 261 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 

Helmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 

Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 

Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 

DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 az 


PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 


Publisher of Medical and Scientific Books, 
1012 WALNUT S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


OUR HOMES. By Henry HARTSHORNE, M.D. 
formerly Professor of Hygiene in the University ot 
Pennsylvania. Being Vol. IX. of the American 


Health Primers. Price, 50 cts. each. 
Also now ready: 
I. Hea "ge and How to Keep It. 
Il. Long Life,and How to Reach It. 


Ill. The Summer and Its Diseases. 
IV. £ esight, and How to Care for It. 
Vv hroat and the Voice. 
VI. The Winter and Its Dangers. 
VII. The Mouth and the Teeth. 
VIII. Brain Work and Overwork. 


Should be in every SCHOOL LIBRARY & FAMILY. 
Send 50 cts. for specimen volume, or for catalogue. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO. 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Im By 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, | 
Kobell & Erul’s Mineralogy Simplified. 12mo...$2.50 


Rose’s Complete Practical Machinist. 12mo.... 2. 

DeKonink’s Chemical Analysis and Assaying of 
Iron and Iron Ores. 12mo...........-. 

Carey’s Manual of Social Science. 12mo........ 2.25 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books, 96 pages, 
8vo, sent free of postage. 2% 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers oy 


Interlinear Classics. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years mere 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and G 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.”’—Milton. 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and weeqrenmve Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

istories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and circulars. 247 az 


YOO CAN 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
1S BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text-Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
Superintenden ‘Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
tion given to orders > 

Head uarters in Now England for Educational Sup- 
plies School Merchandise of every description, 


PACKARD’S 


COMPLETE COURSE 


OF 


Business Training. 


A Book of 96 pages, comprising the material for a 
thorough training in 
Accounts, with Arithmetical Problems, 
Questions in Commercial Law, and 
Hints fer Letter-W riters. 


Used in all the Business Colleges in the country 
and unsurpassed as a text-book, Specimen copies 
sent on receipt of 50 cts, 


PACKARD, Publisher, 
249 m 805 Breadway, New Verk. 


GREATLY IMPROVED! 
This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880. 


By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE, 

Aided by experienced writers and Sunday-school work- 
ers of SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 
Large Type, Full Explanations, estions, Sub- 
Topics, Blackbeard Illustrations, making it the best 
Commentary and Lessen Melp for Scholars and 
Teachers who wish to have their aids to stady in the 
most usable and durable form. 

SECOND SERIES. Part I.—JANUARY TO JULY. 
Studies in Matthew. 
PaRT II.—JULY TO Dec. Studies in Genesis. 


a boards in soe poste: price of each part, 
10 cents; 100 copies, $8.00. e two parts bound in 
one volume; price, 20 cents; 100 caplet 15. 
Pub. and for saleby AMER. S. 8. UNION 
SCOPTELD. No. 8 and 10 Bible House, N. ¥. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYONS, cheaper than chalk,white 
Aus Send for sam: BAKER,PRATT & Co., 


le to 
Schon! Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 
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WHITE’S LATIN LEXICON. |J. B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers) CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Publishers. ** 1t is one of the most convenient Latin Dictionaries | Invite attention to the following 1 UD enat Works Educational Publications. 
D. APPLETON & 00., Lote Trinity C.| Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. Guyot's New 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. “ I think it by far the best Lexicon I have yet seen;| Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. eee .. ao eaters, 


Appleton’s New Readers. 


Introduction. Exch. 
10 


First Reader, ‘ 

Second Reader, : .20 15 
Third Reader, ‘i .20 
Fourth Reader, .25 
PFiith Reader, ‘ . 60 40 


More than one hundred and fifty towns and cities in 
Now England have adopted them within the past ten 


m ontha, 
M. W. HAZEN, 
Geni. Agt. for New England, 
2M 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 

The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 

$1.50 per annum. ee A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 
tay Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
4 Philadelphia Pa. 
Prepared by Practical Teachers! Oral 
and Written Arithmetic Combined / 


NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS. 


COMPRISING: Intro. Ex 

The New American Arithmetic, Part 1........ 17 10 

The New American Arithmetic, Part 2........ 27 15 

The New American Arithmetic, Part 3........ 37 25 

The New American Practical Arith. 
(Being Pts. 2 and 3 bound together) } “***"* 


With er Witheut Answers. 


Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
259 b Providence, R. I. 


CLANTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Classics. 
's English ature. 
whites Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Dieh!’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 


Bay's Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 22 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Leighten’s Mistery of Rome; 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Meetel’s French Course 
Beed and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Lessons in 
Miutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, 9 
4% Madison St., 23 Franklin St., 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON, 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publish -rs. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 
J & CO. 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO. 


The Indactive Series of Arithmetic. — 
m. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Schoo! 
seo, New York. This series embraces a 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
in 
a 


pat 
embraces the following pointe of superiority : 
of the Clearness and 


ical execution, and low price. 


Forbriger’s Patent Dra Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
—_ a solid surface, their size and com ly 

gradation 
of material, 
and low them in of all 
price, place other 


pa wees | for derivation of words, and for ph logical 
information.” —G. A. Peckham, Prof. of Latin, Buchtel 
College, Ohio. 

“ The etymologicul arrangement is, in my judgment, 
superior to that of any School Lexicon which I have 
seen.” —J.H.Carter, Prof. of Latin, Christian Univ ., Mo. 

“It is by far the best abridged Latin Dictionary with 
which I am acquainted.”’— Cruikshank, Prest. 
of Highland Univ., Kansas. 

To introduce it to the we shall send a sample 
copy to any TEACHER OF LATIN, who has not seen it, 
for $1.00 and postage (15 cts.) 

GINN & HEATH, Publishers, 

269 Boston, New York and Chicago. 


Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United, States. 
Wickersham’ Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 


Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & Ca. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 

MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publish Franklin NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
USED AND COMMENDED IN HARVARD COLLEC£. 
From Prof. F. J. Ohiid, of Harvard Uellege : ‘ I read 
our ‘ Merchant of Venice’ with my-class, and foun: it 
n every respect an excellent edition. I do not agree 
with my friend White in the opinion that Shakespeare 
requires but few notes,—that is, if he is to be thorougily 
understood. Doubtless he may be enjoyed, and many 
a hard place slid over. Your notes give all the belpa 
young student requires, and yet the reader for pleasure 
will easily get just what he wants. You have indeed 
been conscientiously concise.’’ 
Under date of July 25,1879, Prof. Child adds: “ Mr. 
Rolfe’s edition of Plays of Shak are very valu- 
able and convenient books, whether for a college class 
or for private study. I have used them with my stu- 
dents, and I welcome every addition that is made to 
the series. They show care, research, and judg- 
ment, and are fully up to the time in scholarship. I[ 
fully agree with the opinion that experienced teachers 
have expressed of the excellence of these books.” 
A. ©. STOCKIN Agt. Sor New Eng., 

252 41 Franklin t., BosTon, ss. 


POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICES. 


American Standard System of Pe: i. anship...... 80¢ 
Tracing-books, Nos. 1 and 2. eer 
American Standard System of Frawing .......-- 80 
Greene’s First Steps in Written Language......-. 80 
Hlementary, NOS. 1 And 40 
American Standard Writing Spellers ....-....-- 40 
American Standard Composition Book.........- 56 


WOOLWORTH & CO., 
260 2% 76 Duane St., N.Y.; 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MAOMILLAN & 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 10 
BRescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s El tary I im Logic, .- 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.235 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 az 22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


*' Presenting ina handy form a History of the great 
events and movements of the present century, in 
our own country, throughout the British Empire, 
on the Continent of Europe. and in America.” 


JUST OUT, 


THE 19™ CENTURY, 


A HISTORY. 
By BOBERT MACKENZIE. 
Crown 8vo. 464 pp. $2.50. 


“ Written in a singularly terse and picturesque style 
the work is a record of facts, but is his’ 
tory in the truest sense, and in its most instructive 
and attractive form.” 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 
811 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Orittenden’s New Book-keeping Series; consisting of 
four books: Single Entry, Elementary, or School, 
High School and College, Counting-house and Com- 
mercial anny oe All royal 8vo, and printed in 
colors; blank-books and keys to each. 

Warren’s Manual of Elocution, Warren’s Reading 
Selections, Fiske’s Classical Literature, and other 
valuable text books. 


_ Send for sample pages and circulars. 257 tf 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD, & 00., 
BOSTON. 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 
Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 
Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm'’t. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster’s Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
=z 2 54 Milk Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following new and attractive Schoo! Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two beoks.) 
@Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Ceolten’s New Geo phies. 

Lessing = me . istery. 
Hecker’s New Physiology. 

JUST P “BLISB ED. 

Avery’s Elements of Naw. ai Philosophy. 
Mill’s Elem. of and Coatperition. 
Palmer's Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Have Lately Published 23 Hawley St., Boston, 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRAOTIOAL ARITHMETIC. 

With new and fresh Examples for ora/ and 

work, and the omission from the main book of every 

thing not used in practical life. The Metric Weights 

and Measures are — next to U. 8S. Money and 

Decimals, and are illustrated from drawings made 

of the exact size from the government standards. 

Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. Metric 

es on receipt of 3-ct. stamp. 
STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. Schools, eld, 

a With numerous maps and illus ons, 

Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. 

TILDEN’S MUSICAL GUIDE. 
For ungraded and graded schools. Sent for 30 cts. 
Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address Publishers, as above ; or 


246 70 Metropolitan Block, C 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA, 


The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 


Ranb’s Nermal First Reader. 


Second ‘ 

‘6 Third 

Fourth 

Fifth “ 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

Complete 


Buackwalter’s Elementary Speller. 
Comprehensive ‘ 

Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 

Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis, 

Blair’s Rhetoric. 

Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 

Sharpless’s Geometry. 


5 Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 257 


90 | Publishers of 


Felter's New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
nney’s Zoologies, 
end, madly valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
oraddvess 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
180 93 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 


-| THE SONC SHEAF, 


A new collection of Vocal Music somenged in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A Complete 
Elementary Course. 

Sample Copy by Mail........Pifty Cents. 


HAPPY HOURS, 
A lar collection of ith Brief Ele- 
Course, for Schools, Academies, 
Sample by Mail............ Thirty Cents. 


SONCS OF YALE. 
16mo, $1.00, 


Address the Publishers, as above. 223 


AINSWORTH & 00., 
LA $5 and Pi., 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Barthelomew’s | Series. 
Dinsmeore’s Graded ing Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Com itien Books. 
Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 
Hansen’s Latin Course. 
The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. 

furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


General Agent, 
A. MANSON, 22 Rromfield &t.. Roston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW York. 


00 and $1.25 
4s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The ctence Series (30 vols.). $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Godwin’s Nograp (new 00 
Brackett’s P try for Home and Sc. » 1.26 
Classics. Per vol., 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Tretand’s Pocket Classical tionary, 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Hsthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant's Economics. 
Bascon’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
GEO. B. TOWLE, 


381 Washington St., Boston 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


L. PRANG & 00., 


Arr EpvucaTionaL PuBLIsHERs, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public WALTER SMITH, 
eral supervisor of Dra’ in the Boston Public 
ools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 


Drawing Materials. 
Miistory Series. For schools 
Animals 


P 

and and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and for wee 

lessons. 


with object- 
Prang’s American Chremos. 15525 


TWO NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


I, CHEMICAL REACTIONS. : 
Being a thorough discussion of the Chemical Rela- 
tions which occur in ordinary courses of Qualita- 
tive Analysis, and of general Elementary Chemis- 
try. By MUND DRESCHEL, Ph.D. ‘Translated 
and specially adapted to the use of American stu- 
dents and teachers by N. FREDERICK MERRILL, 
8.B., Ph.D. 12mo, cloth....$1.00. 

Il. A MANUAL OF CATTLE-FEEDING. 
Containing the Laws of Animal Nutrition, The 
Feeding-stuffs, and The Feeding Farm Animals. 
By Henry P. Armsby, Px#.D., Chemist of Conn. 
Agricultural Experiment Station. I ed asa 
‘Text-book for Agricultural Colleges, and for prac- 
tical use. With ills, 1 vol., 12mo, cloth....$2.50, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Catalogues gratis, and mailed free to any desiring one. 


Publishers of the 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's Spellers, 
White's Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
Penmanship, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORE, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 
THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable's U. 8S. History, 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton’s Physics and Chemistry 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 
En h Rhetoric, 
w's Mor and Manners, 


MORE LARGELY USED IN bad aa AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS THAN 
ANY OTHER SERIES. 


Sm Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, 


«*s Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address,’ 114 zz 2 41 lin Street, Boston. 


q 
: 
| 
| 
PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
‘ 
Diotionar | | 
| | 
5 igent, 
icago. 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
4 - 
| 
tates 4 
i style; Unity Of narrative ; ve presentation; 
Llustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
| Btc. 
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